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Chronicle 


Home News.—Considerable progress was made in 
the legislative program, especially in the House. The 
McNary-Haugen Farm bill, as revised in conference, and 
accepted by the Senate, was passed by 
the House without a record vote on May 
16. It was confidently expected that it 
would meet with a presidential veto, since its objection- 
able features had not been eliminated. The Jones Mer- 
chant-Marine bill was also passed by the House and went 
to the President for signature. The radicals in the Senate 
opposed its loan feature as a subsidy. The mail subven- 
tion of $7,500,000 a year for American boats was also 
called a subsidy. The Flood-Control bill was signed by 
the President on May 15, and as a result all flood-control 
work fell exclusively under the Federal Government. The 
Morin Muscle-Shoals bill passed the House on May 16 
by a vote of 251-165. It sets up a $10,000,000 Govern- 
ment corporation to make and sell fixed nitrogen and to 
sell surplus power, and calls for the completion of Dam 
No. 2. The power interests were opposed to the bill. 
The Naval bill, by which 15 cruisers were to be authorized, 
and which was passed by the House, was thought to have 
little chance to pass the Senate, and thus the hopes of 


Activities 
of Congress 


a two-thirds majority is 733%. Ala- 
bama and South Carolina pledged their 
votes for a dry candidate. The friends 
of Hoover claimed 500 votes, and his enemies conceded 
but 350, with 545 needed for a majority. The political 
sensation of the week was the speech of Secretary Mellon 
at Philadelphia, in which he declared that only a candidate 
who would uphold Coolidge’s policies would meet the 
standard, and that Hoover more nearly approached ‘this 
standard than any other candidate in view. Nevertheless 
he demanded an uninstructed Pennsylvania delegation. 
Pennsylvania’s seventy-six votes would probably give 
Hoover a majority. It was unknown whether Mellon’s 
statement was a warning to the enemies of Hoover to 
bestir themselves or a promise of support for Hoover. 
One significant fact was that the Southern States were 
uniformly instructed for Hoover. The delegates of these 
States are under Administration control. 

The Kellogg peace proposal made considerable progress. 
As a result of a speech by Sir Austen Chamberlain, it 
was considered in France that Great Britain had fallen 
in line. A dispatch from Japan indicated 
that that country would accept the pro- 
posal as it stands, while implying a de- 
sire for a conference. France still stood by its reservations 
safeguarding its relations with the League and the Middle- 
European succession States. 


Politics 


Peace 
Proposal 


Australia—Preparations for the Twenty-ninth In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress to be held in Sydney, 
Sept. 6-9, have been progressing satisfactorily. A bulletin 
carrying authentic information of the 
Eucharistic plans to date is being issued each month. 
Congress The latest of these to be received out- 
lined the general program of events, noted the times and 
places of the various sessions and the titles of the dis- 
courses, and furnished a complete catalogue of the per- 
sonnel and the functions of the numerous committees. 
One of the greatest problems has been that of securing 
fitting accommodations for the great influx of visitors 
that is expected. But the Director of Accommodations has 
published a statement to the effect that the committee in 
charge has made arrangements for adequately housing the 
guests. A new circular letter, reinforcing that issued last 
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year, has been addressed by the New Zealand Hierarchy 
to those under their jurisdiction urging them to the fullest 
cooperation with the Congress. 

While the Catholics of Australia and the neighboring 
islands have been manifesting the intensest enthusiasm in 
regard to the Congress, the secular papers and non- 
Catholic religious journals have, in gen- 
eral, been tolerantly interested. Most of 
these papers have recognized the spiritual 
significance of the affair, but confessed their lack of under- 
standing of its inner meanings. They did not endorse 
such pronouncements as that of the Methodist Conference 
of New South Wales which requested the Government to 
forbid the public procession in the streets. The Methodists 
made it clear that their protest was not against the Euchar- 
istic Congress, but merely against the street procession. 
But other religious bodies, even of Methodists, repudiated 
the resolution of the New South Wales Conference. 


Non-Catholic 
Sentiment 


Austria.—Some impatience was shown with the ap- 
parent inactivity of Parliament during the month. But 
Msgr. Seipel denied that the wheels of parliamentary 
progress had been clogged during his ab- 
sence at Karlsbad. The House had been 
busy all the time with negotiations for 
loans and foreign commerce treaties, regulating Austrian 
relations with Hungary, Jugoslavia, Poland, France and 
Germany. It had besides made preparations for the very 
important work of the month of May. Not even the Op- 
position had blamed the Majority, except by stating that 
it had not yet solved the unemployment problem. As to 
the reform of the tenants’ laws, the Chancellor stated that 
he wished to proceed slowly. He gave strict orders that 
all the views on this subject expressed by the public should 
receive very serious consideration. With regard to the 
proposed law against indecent literature, the various organi- 
zations of Austrian authors expressed their willingness to 
cooperate with the Government. Msgr. Seipel arranged 
a conference with delegates from these organizations and 
from the Artists’ Association in order to give the matter 
a full hearing and an open discussion. 


Parliament 


China.—The shadow of international complications, 
caused by the clash between Japanese and Chinese at 
Tsinan-fu, was somewhat dissipated when the Chinese 
forces swept past into the Province of 
Chihli, and the Chinese General Ho 
Yao-tsu. was cashiered. Japan de- 
manded a full apology, punishment of the guilty, and 
evacuation of the Tsinan-fu-Tsing-tao railway. Mean- 
while little reliable news was allowed to leak out, and 
what did so was evidently inspired by Japan. The civil 
war entered into a new phase on the entrance of the 
Southerners, or Nationalists, into Chihli and their ap- 
proach to Tien-tsin, the seaport of Peking and the key 
to northern China. Chang Tso-lin, dictator of northern 
China, was said to be evacuating Peking. The capture of 
this city by the Nationalists would put all China under 
unified control for the firsc time in many years. 
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The nations of the world, meanwhile, watched the situ- 
ation in China with ill-concealed anxiety, though the 
present crisis was long foreseen. It was freely said that 
Japan would profit by her clash with 
the Nationalists to violate the Washing- 
ton Treaty and gain a foothold in Shan- 
tung Province, and it was known that she would not easily 
tolerate the passing of North China from her influence 
into that of the Southerners. Russia was concerned by 
what would happen if the Chinese attempted to regain 
their power in Manchuria, one of the richest countries in 
the world. The League of Nations, appealed to by China, 
was proceeding gingerly, through fear of Japan. Great 
Britain had to watch both Japan and the United States, 
and the latter country might easily be drawn into a 
struggle by a dozen circumstances, especially Japan’s ag- 
gressions, and the harm that might be done to American 
property by the Chinese. 


International 
Aspect 


France.—Competition to win the support of the in- 
dependent members of the Chamber of Deputies, who 
number more than a hundred, many of whom will take 

their seats for the first time when the 


A wl Chamber opens in June, was the chief 
political activity of the early weeks of 
May. Most of the members of this group, have no more 


definite party allegiance than a general pledge to support 
the Poincaré Cabinet in its present policies, which may 
mean nothing more than adhesion to the National Union 
for a few months, while the more pressing problems are 
being solved. Radicals and conservatives of varying 
shades hope to draw the members of the independent group 
to themselves after that time, while others are striving 
to weld these same members into a new strong Center bloc. 

The “consolidation” bond issue, offered to the public 
just after the election, reached the immense figure of 
6,000,000,000 francs within two weeks. It was the in- 
tention of the Premier soon to restrict 
the further issuance of new bonds to the 
redemption of short-term issues still out- 
standing. Estimates of the tourist trade for the summer 
were most optimistic, while hotels and stores were prepar- 
ing for their most active season. Former records and 
present hotel and steamship bookings formed the basis 
for authorities to predict that this form of “ invisble ex- 
ports ’’ would exceed $200,000,000 for the current year. 


Varia 


Germany.—The Berlin courts again considered the 
identity of Frau von Tschaikowski, whom many have con- 
sidered the Grand Duchess Anastasia, youngest daughter 
of the slain Czar of Russia. Frau von 
Pathelff-Keilmann, who claims to have 
discovered Anastasia in a Berlin hos- 
pital, was acquitted of a charge of bribing a police official 
to secure confirmatory data of the invalid’s identity. To 
disprove the assertion published in the Nachtausgabe that 
Frau Tschaikowski was not Anastasia, but a Polish 
peasant named Franziska Schanzkowski, Frau von-Rat- 
helff-Keilmann based a counter-attack, through the columns 
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of the Taglische Rundschu, on the data obtained from the 
police official. The Judge ruled that though the police 
official received money for his services there was no indi- 
cation of malicious intent, and both the defender of the 
reputed daughter of the Czar and her informant were ac- 
quitted. This was considered the end of the controversy 
regarding the origin of Frau Tschaikowski. 

An official memorandum published by the Reichsbalm 
Administration stated that the first-class cars, in which 
only parliamentarians and high Government officials with 
free passes have traveled, were to be 
abolished. This effort at democratizing 
the German railroads was expected to 
result in an annual increase of 250,000,000 marks. If the 
Reichstag sanctions the plan, the trains in future will 
consist of two kinds of cars, one containing upholstered 
and the other wooden seats. Third-class and fourth-class 
cars will be combined. The new scale of rates for travel 
as well as a general advance in freight rates of ten per 
cent will yield much higher receipts for the Adminis- 
tration. 


Railroads 
Democratized 


Great Britain—Both Houses of Parliament ex- 
pressed themselves as thoroughly in favor of Secretary 
Kellogg’s treaty plans for the outlawry of war. The 
subject was introduced into the House 
of Commons by Ramsay MacDonald, 
leader of the Opposition, who criticized 
the delay of the Government in giving an answer to the 
American proposal. Sir Austen Chamberlain, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, explained that the Government had 
regarded the treaty proposals favorably and had resolved 
to do all in its power to put them into effect. The treaty 
had been sent, he said, with suggestions and comments, 
to the Dominion Governments, and when their answers 
were received he would be prepared to give the final 
answer of the Empire to the Kellogg proposals. There 
was no debate on the matter, since Ramsay MacDonald 
was not only in favor of acceptance without reservations 
but demanded swifter action, and since Lloyd George, 
speaking for the Liberals, was in full agreement with the 
other two parties. In the House of Lords, Lord Reading’s 
motion that the American proposals should have prompt 
and favorable consideration was adopted unanimously. 
On May 15, Premier Bruce, of Australia, announced in 
the Federal House of Representatives that he had for- 
warded to the British Government the acceptance of the 
proposals by Australia. Premier Mackenzie King, of 
Canada, also expressed the view that his Government was 
prepared to endorse the treaty. 


Kellogg Plan 
Favored 


Guatemala.—The Guatemala-Honduras boundary 
issue, which has been a subject of dispute for more than 
a hundred years, was referred by both countries to the 
United States for settlement. The 
Boundary Commission, which has been 
functioning since April 1, with Carlos 
Salazar of Guatemala and Augusto Cuello of Honduras 
as members and Roy T. Davis, American Minister to 
Costa Rica, as Chairman and American member, made a 
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complete survey of the territory under dispute in an 
effort to fix a temporary boundary to be confirmed later 


by permanent arbitration. Mr. Davis was sent to Wash 
ington to present the matter before the State Department. 
President Jimenez, speaking in the name of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Costa Rica, referred to Mr. Davis 
as “an able and accomplished diplomat who had the 
complete confidence of the Government and people of 
Costa Rica and had done more in increasing friendly 
relations and better understanding with the United States 
than any Minister in many years.” The result of the 
conference in Washington will settle the conflicting claims 
of the United and Cuyamel fruit companies which involve 
concessions granted to the former by Guatemala and to the 
latter by Honduras. These claims, however, are merely 
incidental to the boundary dispute. 


Ireland.—The resolution of the Senate, reported in 
this column last week, condemning the persecution of 
Mexican Catholics, was somewhat modified at the last 


Sinets moment. The original form of the mo- 
Resolution tion as presented by Senator Toal con- 
on Mexico tained the proposal that the Senate 


“take such steps as it may consider best to put a stop 
to the wholesale slaughter of Christian people.” It was 
pointed out to Senator Toal that the devising of practical 
steps to end the persecution was almost impossible. He, 
in turn, explained that he had two possible courses of 
action in mind: one was that the Free State Minister in 
Washington should be instructed to ask the American 
Government to bring pressure to bear on the Mexican 
authorities ; the other was that the Free State Government 
should urge the League of Nations to take up the matter. 
But Mexico, it was noted, was not a member of the 
League, and the prospect of American favor -was con- 
sidered remote. As a result, Senator Toal agreed to 
delete the last sentence. In his comments on the motion, 
Sir Nugent Everard, a non-Catholic, asserted : 

I think it is the greatest outrage ever committed that religious 
liberty should be not only interfered with, but that the Christian 
religion should be practically stamped out as far as cruelty, 
murder and torture of all kinds serve that purpose. 

Similar sentiments were expressed’ by all the Senators, 
irrespective of their religious professions. 

Comments on the Budget statement made to the Dail by 
Ernest Blythe varied from severe criticism to mild con- 
demnation. The total deadweight debt was placed by him 
at about £20,000,000. The aggregate 
expenditures were estimated as £26,698,- 
000 and the normal revenues as £22,- 
913,860. A deficiency of £1,848,803 was to be met by 
other means than borrowing. There were confident ex- 
pectations that some protective duties, on flour and 
woolens for example, were to be placed, but Mr. Blythe 
did not mention them. The liquor interests were like- 
wise disappointed that there was no reduction of tax on 
beers and spirits. Among the estimates was listed 
£250,000 to be derived from arrears on income tax. These 
arrears accumulated during the years 1919-1921, when 
the people were urged not to pay the Income Tax to 
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the British Government. The entire Budget statement 
was declared by the Fianna Fail Deputies to be an inept 
and hopeless production. 


Mexico.—There were indications that a new crisis 
would arise between Mexico and the United States on 
the question of the code of civil law, and in particular 
on the property clauses of that instru- 
ment. Confiscatory practices seemed to 
be written all over it. It was known that 
Ambassador Morrow was concerned and it was thought 
that on his visit to the United States he would discuss 
it with the President. Little was allowed to leak out on 
the other causes of dissension, namely, the land question 
and the claims commissions, while apparently the matter 
of a loan had been put off into the future. Little progress 
was observed on a settlement of the religious question ; 
in fact new outrages were perpetrated on the persons and 
property of Catholics, arrests of nuns and priests for 
assisting at and saying Mass being recorded. There was 
also no abatement of revolutionary activities in the West 
and South, the “ Liberators” apparently still continuing 
their guerilla campaign. In the United States Bishop Diaz 
declared that no settlement of Mexico’s affairs was pos- 
sible until the religious problem was solved, while Arch- 
bishop Drossaerts, of San Antonio, severely scored the 
American Government for its friendliness with Calles. 


New Hint 
of Trouble 


Rome.—In preparation for the approaching Feast 
of the Sacred Heart, the Holy Father published on May 
11 his second encyclical of the year, urging upon the 
Faithful the pressing need of offering 


Encyclical ‘ 
“Miserentissimus reparation to God through the Heart 
Redemptor of Christ for the sins of the world. The 


Pontiff pointed out the conspicuous evils of the day: 
the persecution of the Church by some hostile Govern- 
ments, the encroachment on her rights in other countries, 
the indifference and infidelity of large portions of the non- 
Catholic world, which, together with an undue absorption 
in the pursuit of wealth and pleasure, were contributing 
to break down the moral sense and even the faith of 
Catholics. He called upon the Faithful to atone for 
these evils by fervent prayers offered publicly in the 
churches throughout all Christian lands, “that sinners, 
moved by the tears of the whole world, might return to 
their right minds and repent of the injustice inflicted on 
the Supreme King.” 


Rumania.—W hat was classed as a “ reign of terror” 
was inaugurated against the newspapers. The number of 
correspondents under arrest was unknown. The latest 
one to be apprehended was the cor- 
respondent of Ullstein’s Agency at Bel- 
grade, Mrzlgak-Dworska, who was sent 
to Bucharest to substitute for Canzana, following his 
arrest. News from the border told of the failure of the 
Peasant Party’s congress at Alba Julia. Upward of 
200,000 peasants assembled for the Alba Julia congress 
expecting leadership from Juliu Maniu. Miners of 
Petroseni and other parts of the Gil Valley came armed 
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with explosives ready for immediate action. Much to 
their disgust, M. Maniu had nothing more than resolu- 
tions to submit to them. The young Dobrescu and M. 
Bocu supported Michalache in his efforts to organize 
the march of the peasants toward Bucharest which was 
prevented by M. Maniu’s opposition. The failure of the 
congress and the collapse of organized peasant opposition 
gave the Government courage to inaugurate the “reign of 
terror,” which it had feared to do before because it was 
uncertain of the peasants’ actual strength. 


Russia.—At the Congress of the Communist Youth 
Organization, which counts 2,500,000 members, Nikolai 
Bukharin, a leading Kremlin spokesman, roundly scored 
the spread of alcoholism as a direct social 
danger. “There are cases” he said, 
“of workers spending 14 or 15 per cent 
of their wages on drink.” Still more surprising was his 
statement which classed religious sects among the enemies 
of Russia. Among the “sects” dissenting from the 
Greek Orthodox Church there has been a growth of re- 
ligious activity. “Old Believers,” “ Adventurers” Bap- 
tists, Doukhobors and a dozen others were credited with 
upwards of 30,000,000 members. M. Bukharin spoke 
of the emphasis which these sects place upon abstinence 
from alcohol, tobacco and bad language and credited them 
with increasing influence. Together with alcoholism and 
rehgion, the Kremlin spokesman included antisemitism, 
exaggerated nationalism, small bourgeois tendencies, and 
indifference, in the category of “enemies in our midst.” 

The Russian trade unions sent 7,000 rubles to the rail- 
way strikers in Bombay. Together with the money, they 
also issued propaganda to the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party and Communist posters calling on 
all workers to unite against “ imperial- 
ism.” With only four of the eighty 
Bombay cotton mills in operation, with more than 150,000 
men idle and the mill owners refusing to accede to the 
workers’ demands, the restless bitterness was spreading 
under Communist direction. A preliminary meeting of 
railway workers sent a greeting to workers throughout 
the world and pledged support in the class war against 
“the common enemy.” The strike among the East India 
Railway employes at Howrah has been marked by dis- 
orders and the leaders made an appeal to Moscow. 


Alcoholism 


Communist 
Activity 





This year of anniversaries counts among its 
celebrations that of Malpighi, the founder of the 
biological sciences. Next week, Dr. James J. 
Walsh will tell his story and explain his signifi- 
cance. 

Dorothy J. Willmann explains the title of her 
paper, “ The Psychology of the Medical Mission- 
ary,” by recounting that a returned missionary 
asked it of her as a favor, and said: “If you use 
the word psychology in the name of the article, 
every American will read it.” 

“A Night with the Archangel,” by Irving T. 
McDonald, is a delightfully chatty paper about an 
old Acadian whom he met in Nova Scotia. 
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The Catholic Press Association 


HE Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Catholic 

Press Association which closes in New York today, 
again draws attention not only to the needs of the Catholic 
press in this country, but to its growth in influence as 
well as in circulation within the last ten years. 

It will be sufficient here to give an outline of the 
statistics furnished by Mr. Simon A. Baldus, president 
of the Association. There are 264 Catholic publications 
in the United States, with an aggregate circulation of 
6,414,613. The Association has 113 active members, rep- 
resenting our one Catholic daily published in English, 
several fortnightlies, one quarterly review, about fifty 
weekly, and as many monthly, publications. The total 
circulation of the periodicals with membership in the 
Association is nearly 4,000,000. 

Obviously, the Association represents an engine of 
tremendous social and religious force. Despite its many 
critics, an examination of the Catholic press in this 
country will show, we think, that this force is for the 
most part directed by qualified men and women who use 
it to excellent advantage. One has only to go over our 
various periodicals week by week for a short period to 
realize that they are bringing to our people, and in a 
more limited degree, to the public at large, an immense 
amount of information which no secular journal pub- 
lishes. An instance is the reporting of the news from 
Mexico. A few of the secular journals now admit to 
their columns, in rather timid fashion, news that our 
Catholic journals have been publishing in regular course 
for a number of years. As for the editorial comment, 
founded as it is on principles of sane philosophy, it is 
immensely superior to the columns which appear in our 
secular publication. 

The problem which confronts every Catholic publisher 
is how to make our Catholic people understand that the 
Catholic press needs a support that is counted in as 
many dollars—and as few cents—as possible. In this 
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respect the Catholic journal shares the problem of the 
Catholic school. We need a vigorous, enlightened press, 
for the press yields in importance only to the ministry of 
the altar and to the Catholic school. How can we show 
our people that this press has something to give them 
which they need and desire? That question has engaged 
the attention of the Association for some years. It has 
not been solved, but the discussions of the last few years, 
followed by experimentation, have brought us nearer to 
the solution. 

The Catholic press serves a need which no other agency 
can reach. It is a perpetual mission, an extension of the 
school, a guide and a stimulator of sound public opinion. 
It alone can give the Catholic citizen the information, and 
recall to his mind the princioles, which will enable him 
to judge rightly of local and world-wide movements af- 
fecting the Church, and to shape his conduct accordingly. 
For its untold services to God and country, the Catholic 
press merits and should receive the support of every 
Catholic. 


The Holy Ghost Fathers 


AST Sunday, the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 

whose members are commonly known as “ the Holy 
Ghost Fathers” celebrated the two-hundred-and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation. Few Congregations 
now existing in the Church have had a more illustrious 
career. Established on Whit Sunday in 1703, by a young 
Breton ecclesiastic, Claude-Francois Poullart des Places, 
for the purpose of preparing foreign missionaries, the 
Congregation labored with success in India, China, and 
the French colonies for many years. During the French 
When 
peace came to the Church, only one member remained, 
Father Berout, the relation of whose trials on sea and 
land is like a romance of peril and high devotion. Largely 
through the aid of the Venerable Libermann, who became 
its Superior-General in 1848, the Congregation was re- 
stored, to begin its works once more on an even larger 
scale. 

From the beginning the Congregation has been known 
for its apostolic devotion to the Negro. The Fathers 
were first to respond to the call of the American Bishops 
for missionaries to care for the emancipated slaves who 
had returned to Africa, and this work was close to the 
heart of the Venerable Libermann. Since 1843, more 
than eight hundred Fathers have laid down their lives 
in Africa. 

For thirty-two years American Fathers have been labor- 
ing in that field, and arrangements are now being com- 
pleted to place the vast regions of Kilima-Njaro in East 
Africa under their sole charge. The Congregation pos- 
sesses some eighty-eight establishments in the United 
States located in fifteen dioceses. Of these about fifty 
are parishes or missions for the Negro. The Fathers are 
also well known for their work in education. An Apos- 
tolic College is located at Cornwells Heights in Penn- 
sylvania, a Senior Seminary has been opened at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, while Duquesne University, founded just 
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fifty years ago in Pittsburgh, now reports an enrollment 
of more than three thousand students. 

After their labors of fifty-six years in this country, it 
is clear that the American Fathers are worthy sons of 
the Church and of their Congregation. The fields which 
they till, here and in the foreign missions, are indeed 
vast, and the workers upon whom they can call are 
not numerous. But they are men trained in the science 
of the Cross of Christ, whose lives of prayer and sacrifice 
will impart to their labors God’s special benediction. 
AMERICA joins with its readers in congratulating them, 
and in expressing the hope that they may be blessed with 
many new associates, and with the means of spreading 
throughout the world the Kingdom of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


“I Have Loved Justice” 


66 HAVE loved justice and hated iniquity,” said St. 
Gregory, the seventh of his name in the Pontifical 
line, ‘and therefore I die in exile.” 

Two weeks ago, Bishop Valdespino of Aguascalientes, 
an exile from Mexico, followed the venerable Archbishop 
Mora into the land of justice and peace. Each knew 
as he faced death that he had fought the good fight, and 
each might well have repeated the words of the great 
Hildebrand. Not because of crime had they been forced 
into exile, for not even their enemies hazarded that ac- 
cusation, but because they loved justice and hated iniquity. 

The record is plain. Had these venerable men been 
willing to sacrifice conscience by admitting the right of 
Caesar to rule the things that are God’s, they need never 
have crossed the borders of Mexico. The favor and 
protection of potentates in high place would have been 
theirs; ease, comfort, luxury, and all the appanage of 
the ruling faction in that unhappy country, would have 
surrounded them. But they chose God and conscience. 

Only a word of submission to Caesar, the empty gesture, 
they were assured, that dropped the grain of incense into 
the censer smoking before the altar of Caesar, would have 
brought them back from exile along a road of triumph. 

But they spoke no word of submission, and in silence 
offered to God the sacrificial censer of hearts sworn to 
His allegiance. 

Mora and Valdespino are names that tell us of men 
who like their Master had joy set before them, and 
chose the Cross. Yet they are but two of a long line of 
confessors, martyrs and exiles, the glory of the Church 
in Mexico, and witnesses to the truth that until the re- 
ligious question in that country is settled, nothing is 
settled. As Bishop Diaz, exiled from Tabasco, said at 
the Alumni Sodality meeting in St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, on May 13, peace cannot return to Mexico 
“without settlement of the religious question.” Tran- 
quillity must be restored in Mexico, and there can be no 
tranquillity until religious peace is attained. 


Catholics in Mexico ask no special favors. As Bishop 


Diaz pointed out at Philadelphia, the Memorial presented 
to the Government by the Bishops in 1926, still provides 
an adequate basis for settlement. 


Catholics merely ask 
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that they may be permitted to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of conscience, without fear of 
death or exile. That is not a privilege or a concession, 
but a right. The ear of the American public has been 
grossly deceived by false reports, usually promulgated 
by men whose hatred of the Catholic Church destroys 
their intelligence. Catholics in Mexico seek that freedom 
which Catholics and the members of every religious body 
in the United States now enjoy, and until that measure 
of religious liberty is attained, there can be no peace. Men 
who love justice and hate iniquity will continue to choose 
death and exile rather than ignoble submission to factions 
arrayed against religious freedom. 


Property Rights and Human Rights 


HE differences between the City of New York and 

the traction companies were discussed last month in 
the District Federal court. If the ruling of Judge Manton 
and his associates is sustained by the Supreme Court, 
another item will enter the family budget. Instead of 
paying five cents per fare, we shall pay at least seven, and 
possibly ten cents. 

We do not criticize the three learned Judges. The court 
is not open to criticism. It simply ruled on the issues as 
presented. It could not have ruled otherwise. 

But what we regret beyond measure is the fact that 
some of the most pertinent issues were not presented. 
The company is entitled to a reasonable return upon its 
investment. But what is “ reasonable” should be decided 
after an investigation of the ability of the passenger to 
pay. It may be “hard” on the traction company if it 
makes a profit of only four instead of eight per cent. But 
before the courts hold that any rate less than eight per 
cent is confiscatory, let them look into the homes of the 
thousands of workers who must use the traction lines. An 
increased fare may be “confiscatory” of the rights of 
these men and women. If we are to talk in terms of “ con- 
fiscation,” let the rule be applied to all. 

This issue was not presented to the court. As far as we 
have been able to observe, it never is presented in cases 
affecting public utilities. One right only is considered ; 
the right to property. Our courts, as at present consti- 
tuted, do not seem to consider the existence of certain 
other rights, of infinitely higher moment to the individual 
and to society. The human element never enters. The 
court bends its august head to consider the hard and fast 
legal considerations presented to it. It does not raise its 
eyes—and is not permitted to raise them—to look beyond 
these impassioned defenders of the right to property, into 
the homes of the poor from whose lean purses the pennies 
must be taken to give a metropolitan traction company 
its eight-per cent return. 

All this may be legal. It undoubtedly is. The courts 
today are not so organized as to look beyond the technical 
issues, and in a conflict of claims to give due consideration 
to human rights. For this deordination we may thank 
those members of the bar who by skilful manipulation of 
legislation have lowered an honorable profession to the 
level of a not too scrupulous business. 
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We are willing to admit that traction companies are 
entitled to a reasonable return upon their investment. But 
we contend that “ reasonable” is a relative, not a fixed, 
term. 

It is not “ reasonable” to deduct from the gross earn- 
ings the huge sums paid to publicity experts, to associa- 
tions for destroying the free union, and to a few company 
officials, whose chief interest is not to give good service 
for value received, but to exact a higher price for an in- 
different service. If what is left after spending these 
sums will not give the traction company a return of eight 
per cent, then let these expenses be cut off. The courts 
should demand an honest and competent management of 
a public utility before it yields to that utility’s demand 
for higher rates. 

A traction company may appeal to the courts for pro- 
tection against confiscatory measures applied by a munici- 
pality. We would not deny or minimize that right. What 
we ask and indeed demand is protection for the wage- 
earner against confiscatory rates imposed on him by the 
traction company. The rule should work both ways. At 
present it works one way only. 


Bureaucrats in Education 


RITLNG to the New York Times a correspondent 

draws attention to one of the most objectionable 
phases of the growth of bureaus and bureaucrats at 
Washington. 

These agencies are seen to be bad enough, when it is 
remembered that many of them are devised, ostensibly at 
least, to take from the respective States burdens which 
these States should themselves carry. Seeking a short 
cut to an alleged perfection, zealots and reformers pay no 
heed to the fact that whenever the Federal Government 
assumes a burden, it takes over a right. If this campaign 
is not checked, it will not be long before the Government 
as established by the Constitution is replaced by a cen- 
tralized Government dominating impotent geographical 
divisions. No community can govern itself unless it is 
willing to perform its duties and quick to defend its rights. 

But, as the Times correspondent observes, worse is yet 
to come. It is sufficiently intolerable to be obliged to 
submit to decrees which we must consider “laws” for 
the sole reason that Congress has enacted them. It is 
wholly intolerable when the term of the supposed “laws ” 
are stretched beyond all limits by the bureaucrats who 
administer them. Congress must necessarily leave much 
to an administrator’s discretion. But, except in a legal 
sense, many Federal administrators have none. 

If an example be sought it can be found in the Federal 
Prohibition Unit. In its discretion this division goes far 
beyond the Eighteenth Amendment, beyond the Volstead 
Act, so that the situation is dominated not so much by 
Congress or by the courts, as by “ rulings ” issued by some 
underling in the Unit. Very possibly there is an appeal 
from them. But that is a poor sort of liberty, when po- 
litical appointees can bring us to:such a crisis that we 
are forced at every turn to appeal to the courts. For not 


merely the courts, but Congress and its every creation, * 
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‘were instituted not to limit but to protect the citizen in 
his rights. When bureaus govern by their “ discretion ” 
and meet all complaints with the taunt, “If you don’t like 
it, see your lawyer,” the reign of ruthless bureaucracy 
has begun. And that reign is drawing nearer daily. 

In view of the growth of Federal bureaucracy, the pro- 
posal to stimulate it by creating a Federal Department 
of Education is singularly unwise. The scheme runs 
counter to the spirit of that local control of the schools, 
fundamental to the proper balance of power, and worse, 
gives the politician, the grafter, and the purchaser of 
special privilege a dangerous hold on the coming genera- 
tion. Wisely does the Louisville Courier Journal observe 
that the Power Trust propagandists could have saved 
many an expenditure had a Department of Education been 
in existence. All that was necessary was a friend at the 
head of the Department; and with him in place, the 
Power Trust could have rushed forward rejoicing with 
its program “ of education.” 

Bureaucracy has gone far enough. If we cannot roll 
back the tide completely, at least we can move our schools 
out of the way of the rushing waters. The less the Fed- 
eral Government has to do with the local schools, the 
better for it and for the interests of education. 


The Wiles of the Propagandist 


E look upon the actions of the electric Power Trust, 

as revealed by the testimony given before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, with a mixture of amusement and 
alarm, and a certain wonder as to what is yet to come. 

The propagandist appears in many guises and in many 
places. He is as ubiquitous as the Jesuit of fiction. But 
it is somewhat of a novelty to find him between the pages 
of a school text-book on economics. 

According to Senator Walsh of Montana, speaking 
in the Senate on May 11, “ books, pamphlets, and other 
literature, prepared by paid agents of the utility com- 
panies, have been introduced into the schools for the pur- 
pose of poisoning the minds of our young people.” The 
propagandists claim, of course, that their object is not 
to poison but to enlighten. It is clear, however, that to 
further their campaign of enlightenment, they indulged 
in an orgy of evasion, skulduggery, and plain lying which 
envelopes their profession of devotion to the public good 
with a certain doubt. But their productions, professing 
to give a clear and impartial statement of the case of 
private versus public ownership of the natural sources 
of power, won acceptance in many States. They were 
found in schools in Connecticut, Ohio, Georgia, Florida, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Kentucky and Washington. In not 
a few instances, they were introduced by professors in 
some of our oldest colleges, who failed to mention that 
they were on the payroll of the electric Power Trust. 

On more than one occasion have we noted that the 
chief mark of certain large capitalistic groups in this 
country was stupidity. These groups seem determined to 
burn down the barn, if necessary, in order to get their 
apple roasted. Nothing supports Bolshevism more 
strongly than this irritating, blundering folly. 
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The Catholic Editor Today 


ARTHUR JAMES LEE 


HE state of journalism in our country is being 
studied and discussed with vigor and no little soul- 
searching. There is the school of critics that main- 
tains our newspapers stand alone in efficiency and cultural 
influence; another which asserts bluntly that the press 
has degenerated. Between these extremes there run 
opinions of many shades, some soundly critical, many 
strange and even fantastic. 

In all this hopeful discussion none is more deeply con- 
cerned than the Catholic newspaper publisher and editor. 
None is more willing to hold his daily examination of 
conscience, none striving more earnestly for betterment. 

The opinion prevails that the Catholic press is more 
fortunately situated than it was a generation ago. In 
as far as this opinion applies to physical equipment, a 
better technic, better facilities for the gathering of news, 
brighter pages and larger circulation, it cannot be con- 
tradicted. In many ways the Catholic press is on a 
sound footing and enjoys a more imposing position in 
the country than ever before. 

This, as far as it goes, is good and inspiring and 
gladdening to the heart of the loyal friend of the Catholic 
newspaper. Yet, it must be stated, our press is not as 
strong as it appears. It is carrying a heavy, almost a 
crushing, burden. 

To put it shortly, the Catholic press is sustaining, prac- 
tically alone, an ideal the burden of which was once 
shared by the secular papers. The ideal, in its simple 
form, is that journalism is a profession—not a business. 
This ideal was once respected by the people and, to some 
extent, is now so respected. But a change has taken 
place that is fraught with unhappy possibilities. 

This new state of mind was aptly expressed a short 
time ago by a banker to whom this question was put by 
the editor of a Catholic newspaper: “Why isn’t my 
paper more widely read?” The banker replied: “Be- 
cause you haven’t any money in the bank.” 

Here is the maxim, “Money Talks,” amplified by the 
statement that it is also listened to. Here, in brief, is 
described a tendency that marks the relations between 
the modern newspaper and the reader. It may be re- 
marked that money is listened to because in this era of 
complex and expensive journalism much money is needed 
to provide the means of expression. But that is stating 
only half of the truth. The important and really dis- 
tressing fact is that the public is turning more and more 
towards money as guide and philosopher. 

Although we Americans may not love money any more 
than other peoples, our respect for it is less limited. We 
are apt to attribute to money cultural powers that older 
nations, more critical, know it does not possess. Money 
is given the right not only to command but to teach. As 
we become richer this characteristic becomes stronger 


so that, to an increasing extent, the dollar is used to test , 





the qualities of things with which it is not associated. The 
author who owns a summer house and a yacht has a 
first-class contact with the reading public, over and above 
that created by his ability. His readers point with pride 
to his enormous income and congratulate themselves upon 
having such a towering literary figure among them. Poor 
man, it is his misfortune to have his ideas submerged by 
his wealth. 

In less prosperous days, American journalism, includ- 
ing the Catholic papers, was loved more for its ideas 
(and its enemies) than for its money. An editor could 
wear overalls, if he preferred, so long as he performed 
his duty by the people. If he was horsewhipped in a 
just cause, so much the better for his reputation. If he 
was ridden out of one town on a rail, he was hailed as 
a martyr in the next. 

The Catholic papers partook of this robustness and 
joy of life. Cudgels were swung amid the applause of 
a populace that did not frown on cudgel-swinging as in 
bad taste. The Catholic writer who rose up in high 
wrath against an evil thing was not a lone warrior; his 
fellows on the seculars were fighting as heavy guns in 
other causes. These fine fellows were gradually muzzled 
by machinery, and journalism as a whole took on a com- 
plexion of different hue. Advertising began to attain to 
maturity, the moneyed man came to be regarded not as 
a foe to be fought but as a personage to be cultivated 
for pelf. 

The story of how journalism suddenly developed into 
an immensely profitable industry with its own mergers 
and trusts and dividends has been told too often.to need 
repetition here. What we are concerned to note is that 
in this transformation, the Catholic press found itself 
drifting away from its secular contemporaries. The 
Catholic editor suddenly found himself standing alone 
in an arena that had echoed to the roars of his embattled 
fellows. The seculars had hopped over the wall on to 
the big band-wagon that was beginning its progress down 
the road to thick steaks and evening clothes. 

So we come to our Catholic newspaper editor, a forlorn 
and bewildered figure. For a while he scorned the pros- 
perity of his former co-battlers and resented their de- 
fection. But as the odor of lamb chops smote his nostrils 
he weakened. He changed into new clothes and moved 
into a better neighborhood. 

But he was not able to change his conscience. He was 
unable to convince himself that journalism, after all, was 
simply another means to make money. He found it not 
impossible to smile at the advertiser, and even go out 
to lunch with him—but he couldn’t take off his hat to 
him. And, frequently, to the anguish of the business 
office, he re-asserted his journalistic manhood by an attack 
upon Big Business. 

He was not surprised, of course, at the slow rise of 
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his bank balance. But he was surprised, later dismayed, 
and, finally, rather cynical at the indifference and even 
hostility of his readers. He was shocked to discover 
that his readers frowned on “trust busting.” 

In this atmosphere of respect for money, the Catholic 
editor must move with care. Obviously, he can develop 
an attractive newspaper by the use of the new tricks of 
the trade. He can build up a prosperous business. He 
can insure for himself a large following. He can make 
his paper respected for the artistic perfection of its make- 
up and can give it an imposing “front” with advertise- 
ments. But of what use are these if achieved at the 
perversion of the ideal? 


The Art of the Black Vest 


Epwarp D. Reyno tps, S.J. 


HE Jesuit pastor of the Cayo should have known 

better. His matter-of-fact announcement that “to- 
morrow you will see the Moro Dance” is no adequate 
preparation at all. The Moro Dance . . . oh, yes, old 
Spanish history . . . the wars of the Christians to turn 
out the Moors . . . some sort of folk dance based on 
that story . . . you remember the “fairy” dances of the 
eighth-grade girls at home, and the glassy-eyed boys try- 
ing a morris dance . . . what will association of ideas 
suggest now? 

It is the last Sunday of May, and after Mass at about 

nine o'clock you go down to the plaza to see. You are 
only mildly curious. The dance is but a minor incident 
of your visit to the Cayo, and you walk down with all 
your interest taken up with the charming situation of 
this little village of British Honduras. It is something 
more than a clearing in the bush, dotted here and there 
on its slopes with small, white, one-story houses with 
steep-pitched thatched roofs. There is nobody in sight. 
All are down ahead of you to the plaza, which is simply 
an open space larger than the rest. 
_ Your curiosity is still of the mildest sort as you reach 
the large ring of people, and ask your friend the pastor, 
with well-meant condescension, “Well, where are the 
dances?” Taking your sincerity for granted, he pulls 
you through two or three rows of people and sets you 
down on the ground in front an honored visitor. 

“There they are!” and he points. 

Your eyes rivet on a black vest! Yes, he is one of 
the dancers, one of the two groups now waiting at either 
side of the ring. But all you see is that vest. From that 
focus of vision, two white shirt-sleeves emerge above, and 
below two—legs evidently—two color masses of red, red 
vivid in the sunlight. No, indeed, they do not prove to 
be the red flannels famous in American civilization of 
the last century; they are short red trousers and red 
stockings. 

The black vest—white shirt-sleeves above, red legs be- 
low—and an apron! Can these be tropical Masons? 
Though your eyes still focus on the vest, you become 
aware of a great flashing of reflected sunlight a little 
above—a headgear with a foundation of straw hat and 
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red band, with many little things that shine, mirrors, bits 
of tin. Heaven knows, but they may be the tops of sar- 
dine cans! And between the flashing helmet and black 
vest is a mask. You recall Hallowe’en when a boy. The 
school store used to show masks, black as coal like these. 
You wondered who ever wore them. Now you know. 

You have said nothing, The pastor evidently feels that 
your flagging interest will be quickened by a little ex- 
planation. 

“Those are the Moors. The costume is a little grotesque 

. . To give the barbaric effect, you know . . .” 

Yes! “Grotesque” was the word. You want to keep 
it in mind; it is a clue which will be valuable. It has a 
great deal of significance in esthetics. 

“Over there are the Christians. You see they dressed 
very differently.” 

Indeed ‘they are, the Christian knights! “Dark sack 
coat and white trousers . .-. for evening wear at the 
beach this summer . . .” But it is not the soft substance 
of dark blue and cream-white flannel that meets the eye, 
but white duck trousers and a hard-looking black coat. 
Again a glimmering notion of a fraternal order on parade 

. a blue silk sash, diagonally across the breast, white 
gloves . . . a sword held flashing in the sunlight, a cap, 
the “Gorreon,” with colored ribbons and a piece of white 
cloth bearing the letter “S,” all flowing about neck and 
back . . . and more masks, ghastly white, with what must 
needs get the full Spanish word to describe them, bristling 
black mustachios . 

Six Moors stand opposite six Christians. There is 
obviously a Christian and a Moorish King, from the spe- 
cial brilliance of attire, the imperial crown of the one, 
and the crescent of the other. A clown on each side 
will afford the comic relief:so necessary here. They are 
ready to begin. 

There are things ‘here that need explaining. Grotesque 
shapes, yet a very serious affair. They are going to. . . 
dance. Perhaps sing, declaim, and . . . fight; black vest 
and red pants against black coats and white ducks . . . 
And everybody is taking it very quietly, standing about 
in silent stolidity, dressed in their Sunday best, which, 
whatever ‘it is, is absolutely not “quaint.” And the sun 
is very hot. You are still very much bewildered. 

The first act. The Christian host has taken the center 
of the ring. The Christian King addresses his army. 
They are soldiers of Christ, the great King. They are 
to do battle for him and for His Church, and for their 
country .. « 

What has happened to you? You still see the black 
vest. You have no illusions about it: It has not become 
a coat of chain-mail before your swimming eyes, but: you 
have forgotten that it is only a vest. .What has happened 
to you? Perhaps it is the speech of the Christian King 
that is carrying you away. Afterwards you will hear that 
it is no crude production of the uneducated -actor, but 
like all literature, his oration is something that has with- 
stood the usage of centuries. Written, like the text of 
the whole play, by Franciscan missionary fathers in- the 
sixteenth century, though never published, it has been 
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handed down from generation to generation in manu- 
script—a rare old volume! The old man who has trained 
the company knows every word by heart. And there are 
six versions of the “Historia.” 

It is a great speech the King makes his army. The 
greatest motives that have ever been put before soldier, 
God and country, the Cross against the Crescent, are held 
before the Christian host. The speech is warm with Span- 
ish feeling, with Spanish directness. A new association 
comes to mind. It is a more seemly one than the others: 
St. Ignatius and his two great creations, “The Kingdom 
of Christ,” and “The Two Standards”. . . the same two 
camps, Christian Spaniard and Moor, Christ against 
Satan, the two kings addressing their armies . 

The King has finished, and one by one his soldiers 
kneel before him and swear fealty to him and to Christ. 
All set out on the march against the enemy, going about 
the ring, marking a step that is the first movement of 
the dance, while in a bright-hearted melody, repeated 
over and over, the marimba accompanies them. 

The Moors now gather before their chieftain in the 
middle of a circle. The speech is vigorous, powerful ; the 
response terrible. They march to battle with the rhyth- 
mic, lurching movement of restless and desperate hearts. 
Two drums beat out the only music for them, a bass drum 
that reaches down to the depths of your being, and a 
snare that rasps your nerves with the barbarous measure. 
You remember the drum in “The Emperor Jones.” 

The drums keep up their barbaric beat, and the marimba 
its brave little tune, as the battle is joined. Neither 
music drowns out the other, nor are they any way syn- 
chronized nor harmonized. The effect is weird. Flashes 
of fire play above the heads of the warriors as the sun- 
light meets the clashing swords. 

The Christian prince is captured! His army is beaten 
back. He is carried off to the Moorish Castle. But he 
is a true Christian King and faces his captors with the 


Cross in his hand when the sword is reft from it. He 
tells the story of his Faith. Persuasively . . . for the 
Moorish prince is moved. 

The Christian army has come forth again. Again the 


booming of the drums and the sweet tone of the marimba. 
But now the battle favors the Christians; this time the 
Moorish prince is captured. His heart already touched 
by his former captive, he hears the doctrine of the Church 
again, and is won to the Faith. He abjures his false 
religion and his Baptism follows. Now filled with a new 
and apostolic spirit, he returns to the Moorish camp. 

What follows you easily foresee. The Moors receive 
the Faith, and the Moro Dance ends with the two armies 
uniting in triumphant progress. 

It has been four hours that you have been broiling in 
the sun, and you are tired with the heat and the long 
attention. But you have not forgotten the black vest, 
though it has long ceased to be ridiculous. There is no 
clue in the faces of the audience. They have sat or stood 
stolidly through it all. Nor is there any clue in the conduct 
of the dancers. They have worked hard, and are wring- 
ing wet with perspiration, but they have not been carried 
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away by emotion, at any rate. The pastor is very busy 
congratulating the company, and it apparently has not 
occurred to him that he should now come and explain to 
you “what it is all about.” So you go off, and perhaps 
evolve this way of fitting the Moro Dance, and especially 
the black vest, to your notions of life, art, and many 
things. 

It is a commonplace of the philosophers of poetry that 
all art is religious in its origins; that, when the spirit of 
man has submitted itself to the true God or to a false 
idol, it has always sought external expression in song, 
dance, poetry, and drama. However readily we accept 
this theory, we rather hesitate to use it literally in prac- 
tice. One has only to recall a few of the things that go 
as art, to refrain from using them for the purpose of 
religion. Who would think of dancing in church? The 
theory seems good only for the classroom. 

But here in this day of ours, somewhat removed from 
the great centers of civilization, it is true, we have music, 
poetry, and dancing employed in what is unmistakably 
a religious ceremony. It has been going on every year 
for centuries. It is done voluntarily, at a cost of months 
of labor, with a sense of religious obligation. But the 
full understanding of how this is done, and why it is 
done, will be possible only to him who scunds the depths 
of these strange souls. 

If you would explain this performance as the satis- 
faction of religious emotion, you would be entirely mis- 
taken. Neither the actors nor the audience showed any 
signs of spiritual elevation. They worked and sweated, 
or waited and broiled, but remained very calm. You can 
see only this: to these people the Moro Dance is one of 
those things “worth while,” because by music, dance and 
pantomime it gives the most vivid presentation of a story 
that is fundamental and all-important in meaning to them 
—the battle of Christ against the World. However un- 
conscious they are of this reason, you must believe that 
it is the true one. 

But even this does not explain the black vest, that 
symbol of all that is unpoetic, that badge of Mr. Babbitt’s 
shipping clerk. You call it grotesque, and so indeed it 
is. But “grotesque” takes you back to half the primitive 
art of the world, the incongruous and commonplace things 
that take on significance for some subtle reason almost 
beyond analysis. Was it because the vest was black, or 
because it was a vest, that it could be used as a symbol 
for the black armor or the black soul of the Moor? You 
wish you had Mr. Chesterton to interpret the riddle for 
ee 
But however you mistrust this bit of art in black vests 
and white ducks, you come finally to an easy breath, when 
you realize that the world is still safe from sophistica- 
tion. However poorly this might go in the great centers 
of culture, you know there are yet some people on earth 
with the child-like imagination to make a thing of art 
out of a black vest. 

Or perhaps after all, these people of the bush are 
really super-sophisticated in modern art, and are really 
only a step ahead of Mr. Bel-Geddes. 
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The First Catholic Daily 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


F the representatives of the 113 active members of the 
Catholic Press Association of the United States, who 
will assemble in New York for their seventeenth an- 

nual convention, May 24, 25, and 26, do not have a good 
time, it will not be the fault of the local committee. Their 
program, “in which devotional and entertainment features 
are admirably woven,” will extend in its development, 
from Coney Island to Maryknoll. 

During the proceedings of the formal sessions there 
will be much discussion of the progress of the recent past 
and suggestions for even more rapid improvements in 
the immediate future. Few of the present generation 
can fully appreciate the great changes for the better that 
have been made in our Catholic papers, and more espe- 
cially since the very recent organization and practical ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States along modern journalistic 
canons, and in cooperation with the now so efficiently 
handled news service of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. All is not yet perfect, but what has been 
accomplished is happy consolation for the few veterans 
who lag superfluous on the stage, and recall the many 
weary years they persuaded themselves they were voices 
crying vainly in an unheeding wilderness, 

At some period of the discussions the ever popular 
topic of “the Catholic daily ” is sure to come before the 
house, and, with it will be complimentary references to 
the publication, which, since July 4, 1921, at Dubuque, 
Iowa, has been presenting its claim as the first and only 
of the English variety of the species. To the delegates 
of this now nation-wide Press Association it may in this 
respect come with somewhat of a surprise to learn that 
they can examine at their leisure the bound volume of a 
New York paper which, fifty years ago, carried this mast- 
head for its first issue: 


JOURNAL OF THE FAIR 
For THE New St. Patrick’s CATHEDRAL 
An Illustrated Daily Paper 
Joun Mut taAty, Epitor 
New York, October 24, 1878. 


It is true that in reply to probable Dubuque objections 
it is admitted that the final issue of this first Catholic 
daily is dated December 5, 1878, but its half-century-old 
pages can challenge comparison with any linotype output 
of the present sophisticated era. John Mullaly, the editor, 
was the last of the old-time journalistic tribunes, an ac- 
complished gentleman, who died an octogenarian within 
the past decade, having outlived all his contemporaries. 
He came here from his native Belfast, Ireland, in the 
’forties and commenced his newspaper career on Horace 
Greeley’s Tribune and William Cullen Bryant’s Evening 


Post. When Samuel F. B. Morse and Cyrus W. Field 
began to develop telegraph and cable service he was their 
secretary. He crossed the Atlantic with the ship that laid 
the first cable, and reported that epoch-marking event for 
the New York Herald. 

Then, in the early fifties, when Archbishop Hughes, 
not satisfied or in accord with McMaster’s Freeman’s 
Journal, started his own organ, the Metropolitan Record, 
he made Mullaly its editor and he so continued during 
all the life of that paper (1859-1873). So, at the in- 
ception of the Journal of the Fair he could from his wide 
acquaintance announce that his readers might expect con- 
tributions from a long list of friends and sympathizers 
that included such names as John G. Whittier, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, John R. G. Hassard, Eli Perkins, 
“ Sunset ” Cox, Richard O’Gorman, John Boyle O’Reilly, 
Father Tom Burke, O.P., Mrs. James Sadlier, Lady 
Blanche Murphy, Archbishop MacHale, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Brann, Brother Azarias—and the promise was 
made good. 

The corner-stone of St. Patrick’s Cathedral was laid 
on August 15, 1858. This Fair, twenty years later, was 
to hasten the completion and opening of the great Gothic 
edifice that is now the one unchanging spot on the long 
vista of the world’s greatest retail merchandising high- 
way. The proceeds of the Fair amounted to $170,000, 
a huge sum in those days—the happy age before a de- 
moralized public mind had learned to think in billions. 
The editor, well knowing the value of printed records, had 
a number of bound volumes of the Journal of the Fair 
made up and today they present a most entertaining 
picture of the social life and customs of the ’seventies, 
as well as a sort of Who’s Who for the Catholic New York 
of that time. There were forty-nine tables, or booths, 
in the Fair, representing as many city parishes and the 
names of all those who were in attendance at them are 
given. They recall hundreds who since that time were 
notable in every walk of life in the Metropolis. All no 
doubt have since gone to receive the reward of this and 
their other charitable deeds. 

The Journal of the Fair was about tabloid size, well 
printed with a four column page. It began with an 
eight-page form which immediate popularity increased to 
twelve. Of course you will not find there any strips, 
box-scores, cross-word puzzles, “ghost”-evolved “own 
stories,” or “How I’s,” but there are many pages of solid 
information, literary interest and historic value. The 
price of the Journal was ten cents a copy and it gave a 
fine return for the money. There is quaint interest and 
amusement now on almost every page. 

The second issue gives a legal digest of the title to the 
Cathedral property, today one of the most valuable pieces 
of property in the city, showing how it came to its ecclesi- 
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astical ownership. There is an oft-repeated calumny that 
the Church acquired it for nothing through some corrupt 
political juggling. The official legal records say that the 
city sold it in 1799 for $1,012 to a non-Catholic layman 
who built a house there and held it until 1810, when he 
disposed of it to the famous Jesuit, Father Anthony 
Kohlmann, for the site of New York’s first Catholic 
College. It was so used until that institution was closed 
and then remained in the ownership of the Church until 
Archbishop Hughes took it for St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

In the paper for October 29 a long editorial on “ The 
Wizard of Menlo Park” laments that 

From Menlo Park there comes the painful rumor that the young 
inventor whose name is as familiar in men’s mouths as a household 
word is seriously ill—overwork and disregard of health and per- 
sonal comfort growing out of intense absorption in his favorite 
pursuits being the cause. 

And it goes on to warn Professor Edison that he musi 
reform his ways if he hopes to continue his scientific 
investigations, because “if, by gaining knowledge we de- 
stroy our health, ‘ we labor,’ as Locke says, ‘ for a thing 
that will be useless on our hands’.” Evidently from the 
sequence of the years since, the Professor must have paid 
some heed to this sage warning. 

Among the articles mentioned as attractions being sold 
at the various booths are many of special interest. Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly, the wife of the banker, at her booth had 
an autograph letter written by “ Stonewall ” Jackson from 
the City of Mexico, October 25, 1847, in which he relates 
some of his experiences during the then Mexican war. 
Another letter was that in which Archbishop Hughes 
accepted the invitation to preach before Congress in the 
Hall of Representatives on Sunday, December 12, 1847. 
The invitation was signed by twenty Senators and thirty- 
three Representatives. Among these names are those of 
John Quincy Adams, Calhoun, Clayton, Douglas, Cass, 
Corwin, and Benton, for the Senate; and Toombs, 
Preston, Wilmot, and Giddings for the House. 

Imagine Senator Heflin’s feelings should such an in- 
vitation to Cardinal Hayes be offered for his signature! 
Speaker Winthrop placed his room at the disposal of the 
prelate wherein to put on his robes, and Washington 
Hunt, of New York, on the part of the House, and 
Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, conducted the Bishop 
to the Speaker’s Chair whence he spoke to an audience 
that included the diplomatic corps and their families in 
addition to the Members of the Congress. The close of 
the sermon was a glowing tribute to the character of 
Washington in comparison to that of Napoleon. A third 
letter was that of the great John MacHale, Archbishop 
of Tuam, in which he not only warmly commended the 
object’ of the Fair but enclosed a subscription of five 
pounds. 

On November 11, the editor expresses his great pleasure 
at “a visit to our Sanctum of the Most Rev. Dr. Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore,” accompanied by Bishop Lynch, 
of Charleston, and “ Rev. Father Farley, the Cardinal’s 
Secretary.” The same page describes how on the previous 
evening, Minnie Hauck, New York’s first Carmen, then 
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singing at the old Academy of Music with the Mapleson 
Company, had joined the attendants at St. Agnes’ parish 
table and sold flowers to a multitude of admirers at prop- 
erly-enhanced prices. She was interviewed as to how 
she liked her new role and declared she was “ delighted 
with it.” The music for the visitors each evening was 
supplied by Grafulla’s Seventh Regiment Band and by 
the renowned Gilmore, who lived in St. Francis Xavier’s 
parish, and was then in the full flush of his triumphs at 
the Boston Centennial Jubilee festival, for which the 
great bands of all nations assembled. It goes without 
saying that jazz and “ blues” were conspicuously absent 
from the various programs presented. Children’s days, 
and excursions from out of town points on the regional 
railroads also are to be noted among the items of interest. 

That once so popular Member of Congress from both 
Ohio and New York, S.S. “ Sunset ” Cox, contributed 
to the issue of November 15, an article that could be 
reprinted to day with timely interest. It was on “ The 
Smith Family—Its Heroes,” and was in the witty states- 
man’s best vein. A more serious effort from the same 
pen a week later told the story of “ Stephen Langton, the 
Great Ecclesiastical Commoner.” 

All the caterers and best hotels in town sent contribu- 
tions to the larder of the “ Refreshment Table” which 
offered this “ Bill of Fare” to its patrons: 


Oysters 
Stewed 25 — Pickled 25 — Raw 25 
Fish 
Pickled Salmon 30 — Sardines 25 
Poultry 
Roast Turkey 40 — Roast Chicken 40 — Boned Turkey 40 
Salads 
Chicken 40— Lobster 30 
Cold Cuts 
Roast Chicken 30 — Tongue 25 — Ham 25 — Corned Beef 25 
Dessert 


Ice cream 25 — Charlotte Russe 25 — Jelly 25 — Cake, 
assorted 25 — Cake, plain 15 — Sandwiches, each 10 — Coffee 
and Tea, per cup 10. 
Wines and Ales 

Sherry per glass, 15 — Port per glass, 15 

Claret Punch, per glass, 10 

G. H. Mumm’s Extra Dry, quarts $3.50; pints $1.75 

Piper Heidsieck, quarts $3.00; pints $1.50 

Bass Ale, 35; Guinness’ Porter 35, Lager Beer 15. 

Some change now in price and context probably will be 
the comment on this. 

Space limitations preclude any further references to 
these half-century old but still entertaining Journals. 
They may be offered as convincing evidence that the 
“ Daily ” project is no novelty. Indeed, in the still wider 
field of a Metropolitan daily Catholic paper, the sug- 
gestion was entertained and very seriously and long con- 
sidered by His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey and in- 
fluential laymen of the city. But the obstacle that could 
not be overcome then, and which still stands in the way 
of practical results, was the very simple one of the lack 
of the necessary money to make the venture. Its pro- 
portions have grown steadily with the intervening years. 
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Walter Elliott C.S.P.; the Other Side 


BroTHER AvBERT, C.F.X. 


ALTER ELLIOTT, the octogenarian Paulist, is 

dead. To his religious brethren, really spiritual 
grandchildren, he was a link with the Founders—Hecker, 
Hewitt, Deshon, Baker, and Walworth; to the students 
of the history of the Catholic Church in the United States 
he was the author of the “Life of Father Hecker,” which, 
when translated into French stirred up that controversy 
over Americanism; to those familiar with his writings 
and particularly his page “All Alone with the Mission- 
ary,” he was a mystic. 

Perhaps as a mystic he was best known. At the 
“party” to celebrate Father Elliott’s eighty-fourth birth- 
day, His Grace Archbishop Curley began his congratula- 
tory remarks with “Thank God for the mystics!” His 
Grace then told of the help he had received when, as a 
Bishop in Florida, he had read that consoling page in 
the Missionary. All that went to make this venerable 
campaigner for Christ dear to his spiritual children was 
one side of him; the other side is of interest, too. 

Since its founding in 1923 Father Elliott has been 
closely associated with the Apostolic Mission House, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and here he has 
given his course on “Mission Sermons” to hundreds of 
clerical students who have listened to the “Old Man’s” 
accumulated experiences from years on the firing line. 

Students in residence at the Mission House came to 
know Father Elliott rather well. He was outspoken and 
possessed a Bull-of-Bashan voice. In recent years he 
was rather a forbidding figure—almost ferocious when 
his beard reached the shaggy stage—but at heart he was 
very friendly. To those who ate his bread and his salt 

-he would at times show himself a hail-fellow-well-met. 

An introduction to Father Elliott, if accomplished in 
the refectory of the Mission House, followed a set formula 
but not the formula that allowed one to mutter the 
stereotyped “I’m pleased to meet you.” Father Lewis 
O’Hern, C.S.P., rector, usually did the honors. Once 
he had the visitor placed at his right, he would nod toward 
the other end of the long table: 

“That’s Father Elliott. You kngw he’s a Civil War 
vet. Draws a pension!” 

The visitor, of course, knew something of the bearded 
figure at the other end—his missionary career, his editor- 
ship of the Catholic World, his books, or his page in the 
Missionary, but this was news. Naturally he would smile 
his best and try to say— 

“A pension. Is that so?” 

“Yes. He fought all through the Civil War.” 

Again the visitor would glance toward the celebrity and 
smile his patriotic best. Father O’Hern would rattle on: 

“He killed a Confederate soldier, Father Elliott did. 
That’s why he draws a pension. Yes, a Confederate 
soldier chased him so far that he dropped dead.” 

The man who drew the pension would shout out, “That’s 
a chestnut!” and continue his own story to those seated 
near him. He had a never-failing fund of reminiscences 
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which made his listeners feel akin to ancients who sat at 
the feet of the wandering minstrels. The Civil War was 
a favorite topic. Other favorite topics were: Lincoln's 
assassination—‘“the greatest tragedy in our history,” 
Stephen A. Douglas, the actor Booth, plays seen from 
the gallery of a Cincinnati theater, his poor showing as 
a lawyer, a first meeting with Father Hecker, and his 
only attempt at “begging.” This only attempt resulted 
in a donation of $50,000 for St. Paul’s College, the 
Paulist House of Studies. 

To the end or practically to the end, Father Elliott was 
an inveterate reader. Daily with aid of a reading glass 
he pored over the Sacred Scriptures. As is to be expected 
he was devoted to the writings of the Mystics. “Henry 
Suso? I’ve read all of him. John Tauler—a great old 
fellow! Liked him so much, I translated whole book 
from German. Took a year. So tired I couldn’t hold 
my head up.” For light reading he favored Dickens. 
“My night-cap” he called the reading he did just before 
retiring. He was devoted to Shakespeare. Lines from 
the great dramatist slipped into his speech unaffectedly. 
Strange in a mystic, but he enjoyed “Romeo and Juliet.” 
He thought that Shakespeare’s tribute to human love was 
“the greatest thing this side of Holy Scripture.” His 
interest in great literature did not preclude his following 
the sale of his own books. “ ‘Retreats for Nuns’? Pretty 
good sale. Made four hundred dollars already. ‘Life of 
Christ.” My best seller, you know. Nineteen thousand 
copies.” 

This “Life of Christ” is generally conceded to be his 
answer to the European critics who questioned his 
Catholicism when they read the French translation of the 
“Life of Father Hecker.” The storm that raged over 
this translation is described in Allan Will’s “Life of Car- 
dinal Gibbons,” which once was read at the Mission House 
during dinner. Naturally curiosity was keen as to what 
the “Old Man” thought about it. When the chapter 
dealing with the controversy had been read, Father Elliott 
was once more at ease. 

“T’m glad that’s over. I didn’t want to write that book 
but Father Deshon, and Hewitt, too, said ‘Go ahead!’ 
For nine years not a word was said. The French were 
monarchists to the core and took offence at Hecker’s 
declaring a republic offered greater opportunities to the 
Church than a monarchy. I wished Hewitt was alive. 
He was a giant in things theological. The Bishop had 
given his imprimatur. The Jesuits? They never said 
a word during the whole controversy. Always our 
friends. The first fifty dollars we received for this Mis- 
sion House came from Father Early, the president of 
Georgetown.” 

Sprung from pioneer stock, the early Irish who came 
from Tipperary to Michigan Territory in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, this old warrior was a hardy 
son of the Middle West. He scorned creature comforts 
as breeders of effeminacy. It is reported that he used 
the telephone but once—on the fiftieth anniversary of its 
invention—and then in a pseudo-emergency. He had no 
value for labor-saving devices. He believed in work and 
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plenty of it. Despite failing eye sight, difficulty in hear- 
ing, a lost sense of taste, paralyzed finger tips, legs that 
“needed scantlings for support,” in spite of all the ills to 
which one is heir at eighty, Father Elliott carried on to the 
end, devoted to the mission of the Congregation of 


Saint Paul. 


Education 


The Basis of True Education 
F, J. Kerry, Px.D. 


ORALITY and religion have had a share in all the 

great systems of education. Daniel Webster in his 
masterly argument before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington in the Girard will case, asks: “In what age, by 
what sect, where, when and by whom, has religious truth 
been excluded from the education of youth? Nowhere; 
never. Everywhere and at all times, it has been and is 
regarded as essential.” Plato represents Socrates as say- 
ing to Alcibiades: “If, then, you wish public meas- 
ures to be right and noble, virtue must be given by you 
to the citizens.” ‘ Virtue is that which is to be first 
possessed,” Aristotle says, “what is fair and honorable 
ought to have the foremost place in education; for it is 
not a wolf, nor any other wild beast that will brave any 
noble danger, but rather, a good man.” Cicero says: 
“Citizens must be taught from the beginning that the 
gods are the rulers and directors of all things.” The 
Jews were divinely commanded to teach the law to their 
children. In Mohammedan schools, the Koran is almost 
the only book used. The Chinese and the peoples of India 
place their sacred books first and last in the hands of 
their children. Every student of history knows that the 
Grecian and Roman youth were diligently instructed in 
the worship of the gods; and Cicero wrote his De Offic- 
iis with special reference to the instruction of his son in 
moral duties. The great universities of Europe founded 
in the centuries of Faith, were all founded in the interest 
of religion and moral education. 

From this historical survey the common practice and 
the prevailing view of the world on the subject of educa- 
tion is shown. Neither Jew, nor pagan, nor Moham- 
medan, nor Christian ever thought of divorcing morality 
and religion from education, until the rise of the modern 
experiment known as our American public school. All 
educating nations and all educating minds have recognized 
the presence of the moral and religious elements in the 
soul, and have regarded the education and development 
of these elements as really more important than the in- 
struction of the intellectual part. Consequently, instead 
of the new education being broader and more liberal 
than the old, it is really narrower and more illiberal. It 
confines itself to the lower faculties of the human soul, 
and either totally neglects, or treats as of secondary im- 
portance the higher faculties upon the proper training of 
which depend the security of the state, the purity of so- 
ciety and the eternal well-being of the soul itself. 

There never has been a time in the history of the world 
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when so much business was done by agents as at the 
present time. Railroads, ocean lines, banking houses, 
manufactories, employ thousands of men in important 
positions to assist in the conduct and management of 
business. But they all want honest men, men who will 
keep faithful watch over the business in charge, and who 
will make correct returns of all moneys received. They 
want conscientious men who will feel a personal responsi- 
bility in their work, and who will not neglect nor betray 
important trusts. They want men who will not lie, de- 
ceive, cheat, nor idle away their time—men who will 
always be above suspicion. Virtuous and honest men are 
needed at the bed of sickness to guard human life with 
a skill and a fidelity proportioned to its importance. The 
agent may be competent, the lawyer learned, the physician 
skilful, but if in any case he does not have honesty and 
integrity, if he does not possess high moral character true 
and tried and strong, then he 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

—fair without, but full of uncleanness and putrefaction 
within. No duty, no trust is safe in the hands of such 
a man. 

But where are men to receive the proper moral training 
for filling these positions honestly and faithfully? I will 
not exalt the school above the home and the Church, nor 
the school teacher above the parent and the faithful 
pastor. But the seeds of virtue and piety should be 
p'anted along with the seeds of knowledge. The guide 
that trains the mind must also train the heart, and while 
the children and youths are being taught arithmetic and 
grammar and the sciences, they should also be taught to 
discharge their religious and moral duties to God and to 
their neighbor. The teacher who neglects the moral part 
of his work, is doing an immoral work. No morality is 
immorality. 

It has been intimated that learning is not virtue. It 
may now be asserted that intelligence gives no guarantee 
for either private or public morality. Macaulay says: 
“There seems to be every reason to believe that in general 
intelligence, the Athenian populace far surpassed the lower 
orders of any community that ever existed.” Yet we 
know that Athenian society was sunk in the deepest moral 
pollution and was utterly destitute of what we call virtue. 
Socrates was said to have brought philosophy down from 
heaven, and Plato has been called divine, yet Socrates and 
Plato indulged, without reproach from their countrymen, 
in the basest sensuality. Pericles, in whom were gathered 
the best elements of Athenian character, and who before 
all others may be called a typical Greek, was little else 
than debauchee ; and the Periclean age, the most brilliantly 
intellectual in the annals of Greece, was exactly the period 
of greatest moral and political corruption. Corinth was 
called the eye of Greece and yet the most sacred persons 
in the city were prostitutes. Rome reached her lowest 
depths of depravity just after she had touched her loftiest 
heights in literature, philosophy and eloquence. The 
Reign of Terror was not only preceded, but literally 
caused by contempt cast upon morality and religion by 
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the Encyclopedists. It is generally understood and justly 
so that the philosophy of the eighteenth century was one 
of the chief causes of the Revolution; and it is not to be 
denied that that philosophy was deeply irreligious. Its 
leaders attacked the Church with absolute fury. Science 
had never attained a more commanding station than in 
France, at the close of the eighteenth century. Astronomy, 
investigated in its farthest recesses by the aid of mathe- 
matical calculations, had, first of all the exact sciences, 
been brought to perfection. The profound researches of 
her geometricians had rivalled all but Newton’s glory; 
while the talent of her chemists and the genius of her 
naturalists had explored the hidden processes of nature, 
and made the remnants of animated life unfold the pris- 
tine order of nature. What then was wanting to fit her 
people for rational liberty, and qualify them for the 
exercise of the rights of freemen? A sense of religion 
and the habits of sober thought and moderation of gen- 
eral opinion ; and the want of these rendered all the others, 
won by the labor of generations, futile and of no avail. 
Further illustration is unnecessary. 

History is philosophy teaching by example. History 
shows that intelligence has saved no people from corrup- 
tion and no State from downfall. History shows that 
intelligence divorced from morality and religion, has been 
the precursor and the cause of ruin to individuals and 
nations. If our Republic shall stand, and if our liberties 
shall go down to posterity unimpaired, it will be because 
the rising generation has been taught to add virtue to 
their intelligence, and to their virtue, the knowledge and 
fear of God. 

But what system of morals and religion shall be taught? 
We answer, that the young must be taught the fear of 
God, knowledge of their last end, that religion is the 
mainstay of government and of family life, and that 
man was created for a higher and nobler end, than simply 
to live and enjoy himself. We surrendered a great prin- 
ciple and took a fearful leap in the direction of heathenism 
when we established education without the teaching of 
religion. The moral faculty must be cultivated; the re- 
ligious capacity must be satisfied. Will the moral maxims 
of Socrates, Horace, Seneca, and the New Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer, suffice for the moral training of the 
rising generation with its new-old problems? For theology 
shall we teach our young people the fables of Homer and 
Hesiod and Edwin Arnold? Shall we instaurate the old 
Grecian pantheon and ask them to sacrifice to Jupiter, 
Mars and Venus? 

No, they must learn the precepts of religion and moral- 
ity as taught by our Divine Saviour Himself. Since 
Christianity is a part of the common law of the land, and 
since the joining of moral and religious education with 
intellectual is the only philosophical, historical, useful and 
safe method, we should encourage those institutions that 
are giving the rising generation a knowledge of the true 
God and of their duties towards Him. Religion and 
morality together with intellectual education should be 
the watchword of every true lover of our country. So the 
Fathers taught, and their wisdom should prevail. 
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Sociology 


Summer Camps for Catholic Boys 


MarsHALL Locusicer, S.J. 

VER rugged hills where rivers fringed with birch 

and pine flow through ancient glacial drift come the 
“ Riders of the Purple Sage.” The first faint echoes of 
a distant Angelus bell check their precipitant progress. 
Reverently they doff their cowboy hats, for a brief inter- 
val engage in silent prayer, then yield the reins for an- 
other wild spurt of riding. A strange sight on the Western 
frontier! Yet not so strange when we recognize them, 
for they are youthful Catholic campers, members of Camp 
De Smet, enjoying a thrilling vacation in the heart of 
the Rosebud Sioux Reservation. 

Camp De Smet, popularly known as the first “ Dude 
Ranch ” of America, was organized in the summer of 
1926. Early that same year the Jesuit faculty of St. Louis 
University High School instituted an informal inquiry 
and discovered that between forty and fifty of their 
students were intending to enroll in non-sectarian camps 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Colorado. These camps 
were well qualified to build sturdy, healthy bodies, but 
they manifested a decidedly laissez-faire interest in their 
boys’ moral and spiritual conduct. One boy had already 
signed up with a Christian Science camp where the ques- 
tion of Sunday Mass was not even considered. Unwilling 
to have their boys forego a very beneficial vacation, yet 
zealous to protect their religious interests, a small group 
of Jesuit teachers cheerfully sacrificed their own vaca- 
tion to assume the onerous burden of organizing and 
directing a Catholic summer camp. 

From its very inception Camp De Smet was able to 
offer advantages rarely found in camps with ample in- 
comes and years of experience to recommend them. The 
fire-proof buildings and modern equipment of St. Francis 
Mission in South Dakota, where Jesuit Missioners have 
established a spiritual fortress among the Sioux Indians, 
provided the campers with an abundance of material com- 
fort. Among the recreational facilities were swimming, 
tennis, polo and golf, but these attractions waned in com- 
parison with the privilege which each boy enjoyed of 
riding his own horse over the limitless tracts of the great 
scenic West. Historic Indian Reservations, densely 
forested canyons, frontier towns where lariat throwing 
and bronco busting are still the favorite national pastimes, 
revealed to eager eyes new and hitherto undreamt of 
pleasures. 

But these advantages were altogether subsidiary to the 
intimate supervision exercised over the boys’ moral and 
spiritual welfare. Trained mentors of Catholic youth cer- 
sonally saw to it that a genuine Catholic spirit permeated 
every activity. That they were successful can be inferred 
from an observation of one of the campers who could not 
recall having heard during the entire Summer one word 
of coarse or improper language. He has spent several 
vacations in different camps, and this experience, he ad- 
mitted, was singular. The boys freely chose to attend 
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daily Mass, and a few, at their own urgent request, were 
permitted to accompany the Jesuit priests on week-end 
missionary trips. Assisting at the Divine service in some 
distant valley church, they were able to get a close-up of 
the sacrifice and privation which these sturdy veterans of 
Christ have sustained in the rain, wind, and blizzard for 
thirty-five years. 

Camp De Smet is a sample of the growing interest 
manifested bv priest and laymen in the leisure time 
guidance of the American boy. Thousands of summer 
camps are catering to the boys’ recreational needs. They 
can be found tucked away in the forest preserves of 
the New England States, perched on the plateaus of 
the Adirondacks, nestling alongside the jeweled lakes of 
Michigan or Wisconsin, or spreading their drab tents in 
the distilled sunlight of the Grand Canyon. Approx- 
imately one hundred and fifty of them are conducted 
under Catholic auspices. Catholic laymen have been 
watching with interest the amazing multiplication of both 
camps and campers. They are aware that the camp idea is 
no longer a hobby for dilettante sociologists; they know 
that the summer camp is a well-warranted necessity, 
created by the cramped and congested environment of 
modern city life. Anxious to have their sons reach strong 
and vigorous maturity, and urged on by the conviction 
that American ideals are best sustained when reared with 
staunch Catholicism, they have united their efforts with 
those of the Catholic priest, and both are now contributing 
generously of their counsel and their resources to give 
the Catholic boy the benefit of a well-balanced vacation. 

The Catholic camp problem is a very serious one. It 
calls for generous high-minded men, prepared to sur- 
render selfish interests in order to train the future Cath- 
olic manhood of America tg healthy, intelligent, and loyal 
citizenship. It calls for men of irreproachable character and 
high ideals, men who instinctively command respect and 
who can readily win the boys’ admiration, sympathy, and 
confidence. Finally, it calls for trained men, directors 
and counselors who can skillfully and effectively divert 
a youth’s surcharge of energy into useful channels. Dur- 
ing the two vacation months these men exert a greater 
per-hour influence over their charges than teachers do 
during the entire school year. Away from the restraint 
of city life, the boy becomes aware of a great and over- 
whelming exuberance, a vast, hitherto unexperienced free- 
dom. What an excellent opportunity to show him that 
liberty is not license, to strengthen and deepen his spiritual 
vision! The director or the counselor must know his 
boys and understand their reactions to the ordinary stimuli 
of life. In him there must be united physical prowess and 
the idealism of the religious leader. It is his duty to re- 
turn boys to their parents, not only strengthened phys- 
ically and broadened mentally, but with their religious 
natures enriched by intimate contact with God’s great out- 
of-doors. 

A director with several years’ experience in a flourishing 
Middle-West camp maintains that Catholic colleges and 
universities can give the Catholic camp movement a fine 
impetus by establishing boy-welfare courses wherein 
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prospective directors and counselors may receive adequate 
and standardized instruction. Bishop Paul Rhode of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, expressed the opinion of the 
American Episcopate when he emphasized the need for 
“camps where our Catholic boys may pass their vacations 
in happy, healthful, Christian surroundings.” However 
urgent this need may be, it will never be met unless it 
attracts the service and enlists the co-operation of the 
right sort of Catholic men, trained by approved, effec- 
tive methods. Notre Dame University has recognized this 
need, and by adding to its curriculum a course in Boy 
Guidance, has been able to graduate directors and counsel- 
lors who are already doing efficient work in several 
Catholic camps. Other Catholic colleges are less directly 
aiding this movement by offering short lecture courses 
in Boyology, which courses, as a rule, are conducted by 
the Knights of Columbus Boy-Life Bureau. 

Zealous priests and laymen have not hesitated to ac- 
cept the challenge which severe competition has imposed 
upon them; their industry has been productive, and they 
can point with justifiable pride to a chain of camps which 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The picture 
places of the United States have been requisitioned to 
serve the Catholic camper; the cream of Catholic man- 
hood has been intrigued into volunteering guidance. 

All Catholic camps are weli organized; many are for- 
tunate enough to possess complete and expensive equip- 
ment; but the salient feature which gives the Catholic 
camp at once distinction and preeminence is its expert 
personnel. In general the executive offices are held by 
specialists in boy leadership, and they usually select as 
their assistants students from Catholic universities or sem- 
inaries who are experienced in some form of camp acti- 
vity. The subordinate officers plan the disposition of the 
boys’ time, supervise their athletics, and instruct them 
in archery, radio, life-saving, camp-craft, etc. In addi- 
tion some Catholic camps provide an entertainment di- 
rector who arranges programs for evening recreations 
and conducts informal classes in dramatics and group 
singing, as well as a director of nature study who points 
out to the boys when accompanying them on hikes useful 
information about birds, plants and insects, and gives 
them some rudimentary instruction in geology. Obvi- 
ously, these multiple activities suggest to the resourceful 
director many new methods of impregnating youthful 
lives with wholesome Catholic tradition. 

It is regrettable that this splendid work is so little 
known. The camp literature that clutters the library table 
in many Catholic homes pertains exclusively to Protestant 
or non-sectarian camps. It is even more regrettable that 
wealthy parents refuse to send their sons to Catholic 
camps because they erroneously presume that a moderate 
per-capita rate necessarily postulates inefficiency or a lack 
of cultural advantages. It might be well to warn these 
parents that culture acquired at the hazard of one’s re- 
ligious principles is a rather dangerous asset. Moreover, 
if they troubled to investigate, if they examined the nu- 
merous brochures and catalogues or scanned the lists 
compiled, for example, by the Knights of Columbus Boy- 
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Life Bureau, they would discover that many Catholic 
camps are scattered throughout the United States, and 
that these camps are giving the very highest grade of 
service. They cannot all be mentioned here. The adver- 
tising columns of AMERICA carry announcements of many 
excellently managed camps. 

Particularly gratifying is the interest which the Knights 
of Columbus have manifested. Acting as committees 
under the chairmanship of pastors or diocesan directors 
they are successfully operating camps in many sections of 
the country. In Springfield, Illinois, they are financing a 
camp project sponsored by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griffin, 
and in St. Paul, Minnesota, they are effectively handling 
camp activities fostered by Monsignor Byrne. A more 
complete outline of their wonderful work, together with a 
deeper scrutiny into its nature and complexity, would be 
both enlightening and edifying. Last summer a camp at 
Lake Stafford, Ravenna, Ohio, accommodated eight hun- 
dred and fifty boys, and although the food, equipment, 
and expert staff rivalled that of expensive private camps 
a very nominal tax of $7.50 per week was charged. When 
we compare this with a one-hundred-per-week tax of a 
certain non-sectarian camp in Colorado, or the $75,000 
yearly earnings of three privately-owned camps in the 
East, we begin to realize how laudably the Knights of 
Columbus are serving the best interests of the Catholic 
Church. 

On the sandy margin of Puget Sound, those vagrant 
waters of the Pacific that have been beguiled into the en- 
chanting yet secure embrace of the Cascade and Olympic 
Mountains, the Knights of Columbus have built another 
fairy playground. Here many Catholic boys are cared for 
each Summer, their bodies strengthened, their minds re- 
freshed, and their souls ennobled by association with all 
that is beautiful alike in nature and in grace. Living in 
a natural paradise, nourished daily by the Bread of 
Angels, can we suppose without censure of fancy that those 
youthful hearts turn frequently and with gratitude to the 
Author of every sweet delight; can we expect without 
error of presumption that religion thus acquired will be 
a permanent endowment? 

Schools that provide such training are indeed apostolic. 


DEI MATER 


What secret may the darkening future hold? 

I sense a shadow, but I see a light 

That leaps across the silence of the night, 

Blent with a music old as time is old. 

I will remember hands like blossoms blown 

Against my breast; the first, frail steps He tried, 
Venturing from the shelter of my side; 
Soft-whispered words and songs my heart has known. 
I will remember warm Egyptian skies; 

And green hills woven in the web of years; 
Mischievous laughter, swiftly passing tears, 

The dreams and wisdom in a Child’s deep eyes. . . . 
The shadow nears—but I am not afraid— 

I will remember boyish prayers He prayed! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE question of radio control is already giving us 
‘4 plenty of thought in this country. So far we have 
been concerned more about matters of legal rights; but 
the problem of liberty versus license in the matter actually 
broadcasted has already come to the fore, and will un- 
doubtedly give rise to some speculation in the future. 

Hence there is considerable practical moment to the 
discussion of the subject abroad, where the conflict of 
ideas and nationalities is more intense. 

Treating of the problem of controlling the diffusion 
of radio programs, Father Lhande, S.J., France’s fore- 
most religious broadcaster, divides the possible solutions 
into three types, as follows. 

1. Absolute liberty of diffusion. This is found only 
in the United States. The European expectation is that 
it will prove impracticable in the long run. 

2. State monopoly. Strenuous efforts have been made 
by the Freemasons of France to secure for the State an 
absolute control over all program matter, with the evident 
purpose of preventing the diffusion of anything even re- 
motely favorable to religion. A proposal to this effect 
was made by the well-known Mason, M. Bénazet, at the 
national radio congress in June, 1926, and received con- 
siderable Masonic seconding. Protests, however, soon 
poured in from the various radio clubs and associations, 
and the plan was relinquished. 

3. “Controlled liberty ” of diffusion. This is supposed 
to be the principle actually in force in France, in accord- 
ance with the Ministerial Decree, dating from Dec. 28, 
1926. The Ministerial Commission, however, responsible 
for the execution of the decree, still shows a strong lean- 
ing to the idea of a State monopoly of diffusion. A num- 
ber of hesitating rulings gave away the Government’s case. 
Hence vigorous protests were addressed to the Premier, 
M. Poincaré, on Dec. 13, 1927, by the Society of Men 
of Letters (Société des Gens de Lettres), speaking in 
behalf of all societies of authors, composers, orators, 
lecturers and all intellectual workers of France, and were 
followed up by other protests. 

The unreasonableness of the Government plan appeared 
from comparison with the systems of other leading coun- 
tries. In spite of considerable State monopoly of ap- 
paratus, neither Great Britain, Germany, Italy, nor Japan 
claim the mental monopoly aimed at by the would-be 
Masonic dictators of French thought. Again as Father 
Lhande remarks : 

For protecting our Government monopoly of matches, tobacco, 

powder, or anything else, we have our customs barriers. . 
But if you wish to establish a monopoly of the air, especially if 
you wish to stop all religious broadcasting, you would have to 
fix up a pretty complicated little fence around the frontiers, or 
put the whole country under a glass case . . . London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Geneva, Barcelona, even Berlin, and soon Montreal 
and Quebec will say to us anything they wish, in excellent 
French . . . One turn of the key, and the wireless wave leaps 
over any kind of a decree. 

So when they stopped Father Lhande preaching over 
the radio in France, he promptly had his sermons read 
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by Father C. C. Martindale from a British station. His 
own vote appears to be for a common-sense system, by 
which every person will be permitted to express his ob- 
jective opinion, with provision against immoral, abusive 
or subversive broadcasting. The French developments, 
owing to the logicality with which things are worked out 
in France, will be of interest to us here in the United 
States, in view of problems which we must ourselves 


eventually meet with. 





NDEED, French Catholics are not behindhand in point- 

ing out the anomaly offered by a Government which 
stands on its head, so to speak, in order to disinfect 
French thought of every religious microbe, yet finds its 
best bid for the favor of foreign countries either in its dis- 
tinguished Catholic laymen or, in the work of its own 
proscribed, and (officially) exiled Religious as the recog- 
nized bearers of French culture. 

Who will doubt that the prestige of the present Am- 
bassador of France in Washington has been materially 
heightened, even amongst the least Catholic-minded 
Americans, by his frank profession of an enlightened 
Catholicism? 

A similar lesson can be drawn from the experience 
of the Very Rev. Brother Allais-Charles, Superior Gen- 
eral of the fifty-nine Provinces of the Christian Brothers, 
in his recent tour through South America. Not only 
was he given receptions and ovations in French by the 
pupils and alumni of the Brothers’ schools and great 
numbers of the people themselves, but the ministers and 
the presidents of the various republics seem to have vied 
with one another in doing him honor in the name of 
France, as its cultural representative. 

The presidents of Panama, Nicaragua, Colombia, Cuba, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador all turned out to show what they 
thought about France in general and the Christian 
Brothers in particular. At Honda, on the long route up 
to Bogota, the Superior General met the Brother Director 
of the local school, who had been his fellow pupil in 
Paris fifty-three years before. 

Some idea of what South America must see in these 
world-educators, treated as drones in the country that 
gave rise to their Institute, the land of St. John Baptist 
de La Salle, may be guessed from a glimpse at far-off 
Bogota alone. “On Sept. 26, the Superior visited the 
Central Technical Institute, or School of Arts and Crafts, 
a large establishment where four hundred boarding pupils 
are preparing their career in life. Improvements are now 
being carried out in this institution which will enable it 
to supply the Republic of Colombia with a still greater 
number of engineers for her extremely rich mines, for 
the construction of roads and buildings, and for every kind 
of industrial plant. 

“He then visited the Apostolic School, where two hun- 
dred and fifty young men are preparing for the ecclesiasti- 
cal or the Religious life. The Central Normal School of 
the Republic was then visited, which has ninety pupil- 
teachers and one hundred and fifty children in its Model 
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School. Here the Brothers can devote themselves in 
entire freedom to a work which is one of the brilliant 
creations of their founder.” 

The good sense of the French people is making itself 
felt more and more against the strange sort of mentality 
which would have Brother Allais-Charles a guest of the 
whole world, yet an exile in the land of his birth. 





OME day, as a remedy for mental kinks and twists, 

we may start in this country a devotion to St. 
Menoux, who made a specialty of curing defects in the 
human upper story. His tomb, too, a few miles from 
Moulins, in France, has a specialty all its own; an open- 
ing in its side, into which pious, but slightly deranged 
visitors can place their heads in order to become perfectly 


sane. 

For if St. Menoux in life could de-alienize you, why 
not St. Menoux in the tomb? 

A pilgrimage to St. Menoux was recommended to both 
voters and candidates on the eve of the recent French 
elections. I do not know how the advice was taken, but 
I cannot help thinking that a relic or two from the good 
old Saint might be imported and kept here in some quiet, 
but accessible spot for emergency use during the next 
few months of 1928. THe PILcrim. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Before Thy coming they were but the Twelve, 
Poor ignorant, blind, misunderstanding men; 
But after Thee they were as twelve bright flames 
Breathing Thy fire back to Thee again. 
And even she whose virginhood was Thine 
Seemed wondrously transformed and glorified, 
And such a light fell from her as once fell 
Athwart the world from Jesus’ opened side, 
So that their hearts like twelve fierce mirrors seemed 
Of that white Spirit that above them gleamed. 


Yet in the room only the candle flared, 
Casting new shadows where the wind went by, 
And the young bird that from her dish she fed 
Woke from its sleep and sought her with a cry. 
They stood up from supper where the wine was Blood 
And the Body of Him was as their daily bread. 
The wind came; above them the brilliance passed 
Strong like a tongue of flame on each one’s head, 
While each one’s heart flared sudden in his breast, 
And Peter’s shade lay taller than the rest. 


Before Thy coming they had seen as we 

Dimly the Blood like wine within the cup, 
But now they knew—and she—that not again 

The Fishermen would sit them down to sup. 
There was no change; the bird slept in its place: 

They prayed again, but some strong strange new birth 
Sprang in their hearts, as at her word once flamed 
Love that would fire the cold hearts of the earth. 

Yet on that night it seemed, only the wind went by: 
The dove woke from its rest and uttered one low cry. 


Joun L. Bony, S.J. 
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Dramatics 


Some Successful Plays 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 
NE of the most indefatigable of our American play- 
wrights, Mr. Willard Mack, continues to turn out 
successes and failures with amazing rapidity. It was 
whispered on Broadway that Gilbert Emery, another fast 
worker, wrote his latest play in three days; and we all 
know that the highly gifted George M. Cohan simply 
gets a company together, when he has a dramatic plot, 
and writes the lines for his characters during rehearsals. 
All three of these overworked gentlemen also act in their 
plays, and all three, considering the casualness of their 
methods, have a good average of successes. 

Mr. Mack’s latest production, “The Scarlet Fox,” pro- 
duced by James W. Elliott at the Theater Masque, with 
the author in the star role, is one of the few real suc- 
cesses of the Spring season. In it Mr. Mack has returned 
to his pet setting, the far Northwest, and to his pet types, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It need hardly be 
added that he himself is a Royal Canadian Mounted Police- 
man, without his horse but with a fine stride and swagger 
which suggests that he has ridden the animal to the right 
first entrance. Frankly regarding himself in a mirror, he 
announces to the audience, “I don’t think I look a day 
over thirty.” But he does. With a figure as good as 
ever, a face a little older, hair which already has to be 
parted behind the ear and will go back on him entirely in 
a few seasons more, he is nevertheless a good eyeful, and 
his red coat is very becoming to him. So is his role, that 
of a super-police sergeant who solves a murder mystery 
single-handed, wins the maiden he loves, saves her brother, 
defeats and arrests a gang of dope dealers, and has time 
to toss in plenty of good Irish wit while he is doing it all. 

Lured from his usual rectitude by the evil examples 
around him Mr. Mack has lightly tossed into this play 
a woman of the town, and one of the acts takes place in 
her flat where he and two fellow-officers have come sup- 
posedly as visitors, but really to get the murderer through 
her association with him. There is a great deal of drink- 
ing, piano-playing and dancing, and one girl becomes in- 
toxicated. But this discordant note is soon explained 
by the discovery that the girl is really a detective planted 
there to help the police and her drunkenness is faked. 
Nothing else in the scene will excite the District Attorney 
or his aides, though of course Lee Schubert might not 
approve of it. And the firmness with which Mr. Mack 
detaches “Cora’s” clinging hands from his shoulders is 
alone worth going to the Masque to see. 

In short, Mr. Mack has written a tense and entertain- 
ing melodrama with nothing seriously objectionable in 
it, and is acting the leading role with his usual fine aban- 
don. I do not recommend it for the children or for the 
white list, but intelligent adults need not be harmed by it. 

A very different sort of entertainment, and one I 
cannot condemn too strongly, is Mae West’s “ Diamond 
Lil,” in which the author also plays the leading role and 
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which in popularity and income is exceeding even “ The 
Scarlet Fox.” 

Miss West will be remembered as the young person whu 
wrote and acted in “Sex” last year. She was sent to 
prison for doing so, after her play had been suppressed. 
She did not linger long in the grip of the law, and ap- 
parently its officials feel that her sentence covered future 
transgressions as well as past ones, for no effort whatever 
has been made to suppress or even to expurgate “Diamond 
Lil.” Like Mr. Mack’s character, “Diamond Lil” is a 
woman of the town, but unlike that young person she 
never lets her audience forget it, though she throws in 
a murder and a song and dance by way of variety. As 
an entertainment for the young folks who are crowding 
the Royale Theater to see it, or for any clean-minded 
citizen, “Diamond Lil” is objectionable from the first line 
to the last; and though its “representation of certain 
phases of American life” seéms weil-nigh perfect, I felt 
sure from the first that it would not get the Pulitzer Prize. 

The intelligent reader has already observed that in this 
review I am responding to repeated requests from 
AMERICA subscribers to tell what not to see, and why. 
Otherwise, they point out, they might wander into theaters 
against which they should have been warned, and they 
might take their sons and daughters with them. This 
effort to clear their paths will doubtless be criticized 
by other readers equally intelligent—another mournful 
proof that we cannot please everyone. 

It is the period of Spring revivals, and I have already 
written with severe disapproval of the revival of “Our 
Betters.” At the Ambassador Theater, Lionel Atwill is 
reviving an entirely different type of play, ““The Outsider,” 
in which a quack doctor, “the outsider,” cures the invalid 
daughter of a nected surgeon when her father and his 
distinguished associates in the medical fold have utterly 
failed to help her. The play is depressing but very 
dramatic, and it is acted well enough to hold the interest 
of the audience. Its only “sex” appeal lies in the love 
that develops between the so-called quack and his patient, 
and its atmosphere is so refreshingly clean that it deserves 
patronage for this reason alone, even aside from its 
admitted value as good drama. 

Another revival, “Ten Nights in a Bar-room,” shown 
at Wallack’s Theater and acted by an excellent company, 
is undoubtedly an aftermath of the experiment made 
downtown a few years ago, when audiences were shown 
a popular melodrama of 1850. The managerial claim 
was made that it was presented as seriously as in its original 
production, and no doubt there was some effort to bear 
out this claim. But of course the members of the company 
could not resist, especially as the run of the play con. 
tinued, the constant temptation to over-act; so the revival 
was not really as funny as it should have been. 

The producer of “Ten Nights in a Bar-room” has 
realized this danger, and has frankly met it by reproducing 
a road company’s production of the play thirty years 
ago. That company would and did over-play then, just 
as it does now at Wallack’s. The sophisticated audience 
realizes that it is seeing exactly what out-of-town audi- 
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ences sobbed aloud over in the early nineties, and the 
result is an evening of hilarious amusement of the kind 
we used to get from the Cherry Sisters when they made 
their eastern rounds. If one wants “ something different,” 
this revival supplies the need. 

And now for another of the serious efforts of the 
dignified Theater Guild. ‘ Volpone,” written by Ben 
Johnson, put into German by Stefan Zweig, and after 
its success in Germany translated into English by Ruth 
Langler, is the latest production of the Theater Guild 
at the Guild Theater. From the beginning it had its 
troubles. Lee Shubert did not like it, and frankly told 
the District Attorney of the City of New York that he 
thought its morals needed looking into. Mr. Shubert had 
just had one of his theaters closed because of “ Maya” 
and he felt, not without reason, that he had been dis- 
criminated against. In any event, he evidently thought 
it was time for some othef producers to have a little 
trouble, and he especially objected to the “ holier-than 
thou” attitude of the Theater Guild group. Hence his 
pained outcry to the District Attorney. The District 
Attorney listened and looked, but did not stop. He says 
“ Volpone ” is moral; so of course I can discuss it here. 

I begin by admitting that the play is superbly produced 
and magnificently acted. Dudley Digges, as Volpone, 
the old fox who pretends to be on his death-bed that he 
may “work” his friends, gives New York a character 
impersonation it will not soon forget. And his servant, 
Mosca, who carries out for Volpone all his schemes, is 
an Alfred Lunt we have never seen before. 

In and out of the sick-room pass the victims of this 
precious pair—the so-called friends who, in their passion 
to inherit the wealth of the dying man, press their own 
possessions upon him to show their love—jewels, gold, 
even, in one instance, the wife of one of them. It is 
this instance which pains Mr. Shubert but leaves the 
District Attorney undisturbed. At the end Volpone is 
“hoist by his own petard.” He is forced to fly for his 
life; he is legally dead; and his wealth reverts to the 
servant, Mosca, who is agreeably engaged in tossing some 
of it out of the windows as the final curtain falls. 

In view of the lamentable difference of opinion between 
the law and Mr. Shubert as to the morals of the play, all I 
feel free to say is this: The performance was long, and 
the Guild Theater was as overheated and as airless as 
usual; but no one looked bored. 


MYSTERY 
Mary raised the little hands 
Up to her lips— 
She knew that God was in the soft 
Pink fingertips. 


Mary turned Him to the light 
To see her Baby’s eyes— 

For all eternity they had looked 
Down blue skies. 


Mary bent her head to hear 
God’s heart beat— 
It sounded like the pattering 
Of tiny feet. 
Stster Marrecra, O.S.B. 
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REVIEWS 


The Roll of the House of Lacy. By De Lacy-BeELLincart. 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company. $12.00. 

In this account of a renowned military family an immense 
restrospect is covered and a stirring history revealed. The story 
of the de Lacys is unfolded from the day when old Lassy of 
Normandy sent forth her children to fight by the side of William 
the Conqueror, down to our own time. The record of their 
struggles, their sacrifices, their achievements is so interwoven 
with the affairs and destinies of various nations that it forms 
more than a mere history of a family with a line of distinguished 
ancestry. Here one meets the great Earls of Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Chester; witnesses the defense of Chateau Galliard and re- 
ceives introduction to the Lord Palatine of Meath, Hugh de Lacy, 
who made valiant attempt to create a new kingdom. The author 
travels in spirit to the Holy Land and Languedoc with the cru- 
sading members of the House de Lacy; he takes passage with 
“The Wild Geese” in their search for freedom. The little 
lieutenant of Limerick becomes Field-marshal of Russia, Con- 
queror of Finland, Livonia, the Crimea; Count Peter’s son is 
presently Marshal of Austria, puissant opponent of Frederick the 
Great, and first conqueror of Berlin. His father well-nigh 
captured Stockholm as did his kinsman, Sir G. de Lacy-Evans 
once capture and occupy the City of Washington. There is 
given no pause in this moving account. The exiles are found 
shedding luster on the military annals of Poland, Saxony, Russia, 
Austria and Spain. The Siege of Gibraltar is not forgotten nor 
the famed Regiment of Ultonia. One may not be interested in 
the de Lacy pretenders to the Stuart throne of England nor the 
Fersen throne of Poland; they cannot, however, be indifferent 
to the records of Generals John, Edward, Ebenezer and William 
Lacy of the Revolutionary and Confederate wars, of Herman 
de Lacy Blennerhassett, of General de L. Brown of Savannah 
fame and sacrifice, of George Lacy of Lacytown and Guiana and 
the many de Lacy families from Laceyville, Pennsylvania, to 
Lacey of Washington State. The work is authoritative; based 
on original research in many lands. 3. G. 





Sam Houston. Colossus in Buckskin. By Gerorce CREEL. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $3.00. 

Within a short time, the eyes of the nation will be fastened 
on the Convention Hall in Houston, Texas. A reflected interest 
will attach to the glamorous personage from whom the town 
derived its name. Sam Houston is not so well known, Mr. Creel 
asserts; and what is generally known of him is the slander that 
his enemies spread abroad. The present biography is an attempt 
to place Houston on an honored pedestal, and to place him there 
straight and upright. According to Mr. Creel, Houston was a 
noble person, and the present reviewer is not inclined to deny 
it outright. Born in 1793 of an Ulster Irish family, he was taken 
West by his mother in 1807. For some three years he went 
native with the Cherokee Indians, fought under Jackson in the 
War of 1812, fought again in the war with the Creek Indians 
and resigned his commission in humiliation. He became a lawyer, 
a Congressman from and Governor of Tennessee. He was de- 
serted, because of incompatibility, by his wife, suffered the conze- 
quences politically, and turned to liquor and Indians as an 
escape. About 1832, he entered Texas as an Indian Commissioner, 
soon became involved in the rebellion there brewing against 
Mexico, was made Commander-in-Chief of the Texan regiments, 
and later was chosen President of the Texan Republic. After 
1846, when Texas was annexed to the United States, Houston 
was elected its first representative in the Senate. He was a 
Southerner against the South in the debate on Secession, and 
died during the Civil War. Houston was a big man; physically 
standing six feet and a half; mentally, also, in his visions and 
his wisdom. But he had weaknesses, and these have been re- 
membered more than his virtues. Mr. Creel, very happily, stresses 
the achievements more than the vices. F. X. T. 
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The Road to Plenty. By Wruiam T. Foster and WaDILL 
Catcuincs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

This is the fourth of a series of books by the same authors, 
published under the auspices of the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research. It suggests a way of eliminating some of the 
steep and dangerous grades on the highway to prosperity. Since 
the recovery from the business depression of 1921 there has been 
a decided movement to perpetuate “good times,” a movement 
that is no less determined than that to perpetuate peace. “ The 
Road to Plenty ” is one of many plans to banish business depressions 
and as outlined by the authors it is both fascinating and almost 
convincing enough to be given a trial. The idea that Federal, State 
and municipal spendings on permanent improvements should not 
be mere appropriations, but planned for periods of unemployment 
is a good one. But what of politics, the clamor of constituents 
back home, and an approaching election? No one can deny that 
there should be more intelligent public spending and borrowing. 

oa We 





In Old New York. By Micnart J. O’Brien. New York: 
The American Irish Historical Society. $3.00. 

Out of his amazing accumulation of records of the early Irish 
‘in America, brought together in the spare time of a busy man, 
Mr. O’Brien has taken the Irish names found in the pre-Revolu- 
tionary records of Trinity and St. Paul’s in lower Broadway, 
and has made a book of 250 pages, with photographs of many 
tombstones, some of which date from early in the seventeenth 
century. For there were Irish here, as he shows in the narration 
built around these old names, when the Dutch ruled the island, 
and never after were they absent. They figure in business, in 
office, and in the wars. It is a fine thing to have them all to- 
gether in one book, and in putting them there Mr. O’Brien has 
added to the debt we owe him for other of his works. Prac- 
tically every old Irish name appears in these lists he has gathered 
from the records of the churches, from the newspapers of the 
time, from the histories, and from other sources turned up by 
his digging and delving. The present incumbents of the two 
old churches were the first to congratulate him when they had 
recovered from their surprise. For they, like many others, had 
forgotten that there was no Catholic church here until after 
the Revolution, and that the natural shepherd of people with 
all these Irish names, the “Popish” priest, prior to that was by 
law a public enemy and to be severely punished if caught. It is 
a heartening story, admirably told, that Mr. O’Brien has presented 
as a free gift to the Society. J. C. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—The consoling and helpful theology 
which links the Blessed Virgin with her Divine Son in all 
Catholic teaching and practice is clearly and reverently explained 
by Rev. John K. Sharp in his contribution to the Catholic Mind 
for May 22. “Triduum to Mary” considers the part played by 
the Immaculate Conception in the promise given after the Fall, 
in the mystery of the Incarnation, and in the work of the Re- 
demption of the human race. The sermon of Rev. F. M. Browne, 
S.J., “The Cry of the Orphan” was delivered in the church of 
St. Michael, Dun Laoghaire, in behalf of St. Joseph’s Orphanage, 
Tivoli Road. It is reprinted in this issue of the Catholic Mind 
because of its deep sincerity and clear exposition of the real 
nature of Christian charity. Answering the call of the Holy 
Father for action against the spreading influence of immoral 
literature, Rev. B. Larkin, O.P., in “ War Against Bad Reading” 
tells the story of the admirable activities of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in Waterford in its crusade for good literature. The 
account is a challenge to others to enlist in this work. 





Men and Manners.—History is told in vivid vignettes and 
character sketches by Rev. J. P. Arendzen in “ Men and Manners 
in the Days of Christ” (Herder. $2.75). The success of 


“Prophets, Priests and Publicans” has prompted the author to 
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follow the same method in illustrating New Testament times. 

The present series covers some seventeen essays, some of which 

have already appeared in various magazines. The chapters on 

“The Human Appearance of Christ” and “Christ and the 

Apostles in Josephus” have an exceptional interest and charm. 

Just what immediate advantage is hoped for by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in its publication of the biography 
of the Catholic, “The Ninth Lord Petre’ (Macmillan. $1.25), 
by his great-great-granddaughter, M. D. Petre, is not readily 
discernible. Rather than further the purpose of church union, 
that it has in view, it would seem only to emphasize the chasm 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. The book is not without 
its interesting episodes, though for the most part the controversial 
matters with which it deals are as obsolete and uninteresting for 
contemporary Catholic scholars as Arianism. The liberalism 
which the Cisalpine group, of which Lord Petre was a prominent 
leader, advocated lost its vogue with the Vatican Council. 

A little brochure, made up mostly of pictures, tells the story 
of “Jan Toorop” (Germany: Fuhrer-Verlag; M. Gladbach. 4 
marks). This master painter of the new Dutch school of art 
is one of the important religious painters of recent times. Born 
in Java in 1858, he came to Europe as a youth and after a long 
struggle found the way to spiritual peace in the Catholic Church. 
The full depth of this peace and the extent of his appreciation 
are reflected in his work. This has been excellently brought out 
by Miek Janssen, who was near to him in person and in sentiment 
and who tells his story with understanding and sympathy. A 
picture of the artist made for this volume is of special value to 
admirers of Jan Toorop. 

In the Hall of Fame.—Michael Monahan is undoubtedly 
enthused over the career of the little French girl who paved 
the way for the triumph of Charles VII. However, he is far 
from sympathizing either with her religion or the Church from 
which she drew the inspiration that made her the loyal defender 
of her country. In “My Jeanne D’Arc” (Century. $3.00), he 
tells the oft-repeated story entertainingly, and, in passages, dra- 
matically. His interpretations, however, of various episodes in 
the Maid’s life follow the methods rather of her rationalistic 
biographers than of those fully appreciative of the supernatural 
in her life. Mr. Monahan rightly excoriates the venal bishops 
who brought about the Maid’s burning, but the history had been 
fairer and more complete had the last chapter included the story 
of how their action was repudiated by the Church they so dis- 
gracefully represented, and of how through the honors of canon- 
ization ample justice was officially done her by the Holy See. 

If one attends to the sub-title which Tracy D. Mygatt and 
Frances Witherspoon have placed to “The Glorious Company ” 
(Harcourt Brace. $3.00), so as to realize that the sketches which 
the volume contains of the original twelve apostles and St. Paul 
are not entirely history but intermingled with legend, they will 
read most of its thirteen chapters with pleasure and even edification. 
The volume very modestly makes no pretense of scholarship, yet 
it indicates wide reading on the part of the authors. The sketches 
are vividly and, usually, charmingly made. Most of the bi- 
ographies clearly indicate the transitions from fact to faction, 
while notices at the end of the book fill in the story of the sources. 
Here and there the authors introduce features that Catholic read- 
ers will not entirely approve, though in general they have taken 
care to avoid theological controversies and to afford no occasion 
for offense even to the most orthodox reader. They write rever- 
ently and sympathetically,—with Judas some will think too sympa- 
thetically. At a time when much irreligious literature is being 
put into the hands of youth this volume may give some of them 
a glimpse of a manhood that is better, and a heroism that is 
more enduring than that to which they are accustomed. 

To their previously published volumes in the World’s Classics 
series, the Oxford University Press, American Branch, has added 
the interesting “ Autobiography of Benjamin Robert Hayden” 
(80c). It chronicles the struggles and triumphs of the dis- 
tinguished British painter whose life has significance not only 
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because he was one of the strangest men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury but also because his path crossed the lives of so many out- 
standing characters in England’s social and artistic life of the 
period. The present volume has an introduction and epilogue 


by Edmund Blunden, its editor. 





The Bible and Revelation.—The late Rev. Benjamin Brechin- 
bridge Warfield set aside a portion of his estate for the collection 
and publication of his various articles, theological as well as 
biblical. The first volume issued by his literary executors and 
entitled “ Revelation and Inspiration” (Oxford Univ. Press. $3.00) 
comprehends three unequally developed studies on the Divine 
origin of Holy Scripture, the nature of inspiration and the 
canon. For this, however, neither the author, nor the editors 
are blameworthy. It is ever difficult to unify occasional essays. 

Modernism, which has made such disastrous inroads among the 
Protestant sects, has not been without its bearing also on ancient 
Jewry. In “ Adjustment of Law to Life in Rabbinical Literature ” 
(Stratford. $1.50), a layman, Solomon Zucrow, discusses the 
relations of the old Judaism to contemporary social and economic 
problems. He makes practical suggestions as to the abrogation 
and modification of Biblical laws, which have either fallen into 
desuetude or can only be observed by his fellow Jews with great 
hardship. He assumes that it is within the power of the rabbis 
to make changes not only of an accidental but even of a sub- 
stantial kind, if necessitated by circumstances, a thesis but very 
inadequately demonstrated. 

Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., author of “ First Notions of Holy Writ” 
and other works bearing on Scripture, has collected a series 
of “Readings in First Corinthians” (Herder. $1.75) for the 
use of priests, religious and the laity. These reprints should 
encourage many to study an epistle of singular interest, setting 
before us, as it does, the first years of Christianity in Greece. By 
way of appendix there has been included in this volume an article 
by Rev. C. Tigar, S.J., on “ The Pauline Doctrine of the Mystical 
Body.” 

Bolton Hall in “ The Living Bible” (Knopf. $6.00), attempts 
to present the entire Scripture story, condensed from the original 
by the omission of all repeated matter and such details as he con- 
siders unimportant, or lacking universal interest. His Bible, based 
on the King James version for the most part, naturally is incom- 
plete from the Catholic standpoint, though it may prove satis- 
factory reading for those for whom it was prepared. 





With the Essayists—Under the title “In Tune with the 
Finite” (Century. $2.50), Thomas L. Masson gathers together 
a group of essays (some of which have appeared in current 
magazines), which cover a variety of subjects in divers fields. He 
writes of courage, of friendship, of living joyously, of literature 
and religion, of youth and maturity, love, mysticism and civiliza- 
tion. On all these topics he has interesting things to say, and 
while one may not accept all the philosophy behind the author’s 
papers, they are wholesome, provocative, and generally constructive. 
Though apparently a liberal indifferentist in religion, Mr. Masson 
is at least no materialist, so that his essays are, in content, more 
elevating than most of those which discuss similar topics. 

The prevailing tone of the essays which make up the critical 
estimates of “Contemporary American Authors” (Holt. $2.00) 
is one of patronizing politeness and laborious earnestness. J. C. 
Squire and the other critics associated with him have evidently 
agreed on a least common divisor for literature made in America. 
Some abstraction, which is made up of ignorance of the classics 
and philosophy and interest only in the African jungle, is labeled 
“ Americanism” and made to serve as the measure of our literary 
Only those authors who meet such a standard are 
called “ outstanding.” The poets who pass in review are Robert 
Frost, Vachel Lindsay and Edwin Arlington Robinson; the 
novelists honored with full notice are Sinclair Lewis, Willa 
Cather, Joseph Hergesheimer, Edith Wharton and Theodore 
Dreiser. The book is recommended to our hospitality by Henry 
Seidel Canby. 


achievement. 
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The Hill of Triumph. A Certain Doctor Thorndyke. The 
Verdict of the Sea. High Ground. Shot on the Downs. The 
Sun Hawk. 

On the dramatic background of the Passion of Our Divine 
Lord the Rev. Leo Murphy builds up his not-uninteresting story 
“The Hill of Triumph” (Kenedy. $2.00). Suggestive in many 
places of the popular volumes “Ben Hur,” “Quo Vadis,” and 
“ Fabiola,” it is not without its own distinctive episodes. Copious 
use is made of the Scripture story, and in parts the author works 
up his characters to splendid climaxes. It should prove not only 
attractive reading for Catholics who have the leisure for fiction, 
but an especially powerful antidote for much godless literature 
that is going the rounds, particularly among so many of our young 
people. 

Austin Freeman has by virtue of his detective and mystery 
stories acquired quite a reputation, which, unfortunately, how- 
ever, is belied by his latest novel, “ A Certain Doctor Thorndyke ” 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00). It is, though well conceived, an ill- 
written and ill-developed book. The style is careless wherever it 
is not childish and the denouement is apparent for the last 
one hundred pages—which makes the book that much too long. 
Mr. Freeman, moreover, has fallen into the common error of all 
detective-story writers who try to introduce a “major human 
interest” into their stories. All in all “ A Certain Doctor Thorn- 
dyke” gives the impression that the author, when he wrote it, 
was rather tired or not fully “aware.” 

Should a poor man marry a rich girl? This is the problem 
at the base of “ The Verdict of the Sea” (Dutton. $2.50), by Alan 
Sullivan. Unfortunately the problem is left unsolved. The 
rich girl in question is rich only in name. The story comprehends 
three episodes, to wit, parting, maritime adventures, reunion. Of 
these the second is the most absorbing. 

“High Ground” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00) is Jonathan Brooks’ 
first novel. We hope that it will not be his last. It is the 
life story of one who spent his days in “aggressive fighting for 
the right” as an editor in a growing mid-western town. The 
author uses with no little skill the device of putting the narrative 
on the lips of the five children of James Marvin, his hero. Each 
of them contributes the part of the story which coincides with 
the period of the narrator’s closest intimacy with the father. 
It is an inspiring tale of an unswerving and courageous idealist, 
who, for all his human faults and weaknesses, fights heroically 
against sordid intrigue and unscrupulous competition. The book 
is a wholesome tonic for too pliant souls. 

Those who have read “ The Crime at Diana’s Pool” by Victor 
L. Whitechurch, will find in the writer’s latest tale, “ Shot on the 
Downs” (Duffield. $2.00), a story that has some similarity to it 
in structure, though it is altogether different in plot and denoue- 
ment. There is interest in every chapter, and the solution is 
more than ordinarily unexpected. While crime is back of the 
plot there is nothing ghastly or repulsive in its description or in 
the solution. Here, as in the author’s other volumes, the de- 
tectives and policemen who figure are an honored and honorable 
group rather than the proverbial ridiculed set who continually 
stumble into error in their work. 

Another story of early Canadian life has been added to the 
long series by Robert W. Chambers. “The Sun Hawk” (Ap- 
pleton. $2.00) was the name given to Frontenac by the “Sun 
King,” Louis XIV. While Frontenac dominates the action, the 
narrative mostly concerns a young Englishman who attached 
himself to Frontenac in the French war against the Turks, and 
who then threw himself into the Canadian wilds when Frontenac 
went the first time as Governor of New France. Romance, heavy 
and aromatic, runs through the story. In earlier books by Mr. 
Chambers, readers were warned against passages of unfair his- 
torical bent. The present book is not free from such prejudice, 
and the Jesuits are the greatest sufferers. While Mr. Chambers 
shows an accurate familiarity with the affairs of New and Old 
France in the seventeenth century, he allows his personal bias 
and his novelist’s imagination to swerve him, at times, from the 
whole truth. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


An Austrian Tribute to Father Tierney 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Enclosed you will find an obituary of Father Tierney, which 
was published in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt (evening issue of 
April 3).... 

Dr. RicHarp Henry TIERNEY 


It is right to forget the sufferings of the hard years after 
the War. But those who befriended us Austrians in those 
days will never be forgotten. One of these was an American 
of Irish extraction, Dr. Richard Henry Tierney, who died 
recently. He was the editor of a paper for the educated 
Catholic classes, and so addressed himself to those who were 
comparatively the less wealthy class of the American pub- 
lic. Yet he collected amongst them vast sums which he sent 
over to the starving Austrians. The sum of $250,000 (1,- 
750,000 Austrian schillings) has been mentioned, but the 
exact figures were never published. Father Tierney worked 
secretly. His heart prompted him to help Austria, as he had 
made the acquaintance of the Austrians when he was a stu- 
dent. It is true that he also organized relief work on a large 
scale for Mexico, India, China, and Japan. Every catastrophe- 
stricken country either in America or abroad came to know 
him as “a friend in need.” Yet perhaps none of these coun- 
tries did he help so energetically as he did Austria. 

He was an excellent lawyer and publicist, a successful edu- 
cator, but first of all he was a mighty personality. One could 
not meet him, even casually, without feeling the power of his 
overwhelming spirituality. Yet the most prominent of his 
qualities was his goodness, which did not arise out of the 
weakness of a good-natured man, but rather out of a power- 
ful, strong personality: one of such power and strength as 
in the Middle Ages shaped the ideal of chivalry; a readiness 
to help all those who suffer helplessly. 

I have the idea that at the hour of our death our friends in the 
other world will come forward and help us on in the new, un- 


known world. I hope that he, too, will then prove a friend to me. 


Vienna, Austria. Maria Pokorny. 


Wanted: A Philosophy of Education! 
To the Editor of America: 


With a great deal of interest I read the paper by Mr. Charles 
Maloy in the issue of America for April 7, “The Vocation of 
Teaching.” 

Being myself a teacher, his comments on the ideal of teaching 
and of the requisites of a teacher appear in aim high and laudable. 
Certainly his paper is one to be read and pondered by teacher and 
non-teacher alike. 

Nevertheless, the ideal of accepting the pupil as he is, of mak- 
ing him what he ought to be, leaves, I confess, a great deal to 
be expressed; for the definition of what the pupil is, is not given, 
to say nothing at this point of what the pupil ought to be. Mr. 
Maloy, it appears to this reader, has left us without any under- 
standing of what approach we must as teachers take in consid- 
ering what the pupil is. 

Very few, in fact almost none, can adequately define what the 
child is, and for that reason among others they must grade their 
efforts on some subjective basis which defies all calculation. 

It is just here that the greatest problem of education seems to 
lie. Frankly, we take too much for granted in assuming the pupil 
to be anything, inasmuch as our own subjective view of the world 
will color any judgment which we make; hence it would seem 
fundamental for us to seek in education some point of view, some 
discipline which is impartial, objective, and thoroughly psycho- 
logical. 

I will add a few words on the seeming contradiction of Mr. 
Maloy’s assertions about tact. If a teacher is born and not made 
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and one of the requisites of a real teacher is tact, why, then, must 
the teacher be educated into tact? In other words is Mr. Maloy 
telling us that the born teacher possesses a native tact which 
is wholly isolated from the sociological demands of the day, that 
tact which demands so many hypocrisies and subtle nonsense? 

This reader confesses to a feeling that writers should not allow 
what they say to be obfuscated. It is with a humble spirit that 
this letter is written. Would Mr. Maloy be kind enough to en- 
lighten us as to the definition of tact, which seems to be this: the 
art of keeping people out of jail and of bringing together the 
sissy and the roughneck. If this statement is true, the rest of 
the essay falls to the ground. For here we find Mr. Maloy’s 
definition and conception to be implicitly little higher than the 
function of those interesting and tactful London Bobbies, whose 
fame and politeness have become a byword in the world. 

Believe me to be an interested reader of your views of educa- 
tion. 


New York. Paut Ernest ANDERSON. 


Even Anonymous Attacks? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


On re-reading your editorial, “R. C. No. 61,” in the issue of 
America for January 21, I like its termination less than ever. 
You say: “As to who should answer, we advise that the wisest 
and most charitable treatment of anonymous renegrades is to 
ignore them.” 

With this sentiment I most heartily disagree. There is too 
much of that kind of thing. We want to get up and refute all 
these lying statements about our beautiful religion. And we can 
do it if we want to. We have many clever writers among us and 
they should be encouraged to write, and the best encouragement 
for them is loyal support of our Catholic publications. 

If only we had a Bishop Milner or two—some real fighters! 
Yet it does not need the learning or literary ability of Bishop 
Milner to refute these calumnies. 

In your own publication (October 15, 1927), that brilliant young 
journalist, Robert R. Hull, writing on the “Klan Aftermath in 
Indiana,” says: “The admonition of St. Jude (Epistle, verse 3), 
to ‘contend earnestly for the Faith once delivered to the Saints, is 
changed to read ‘Be not contentious in defending the Faith,’ the 
actual title of an editorial appearing in a prominent Catholic 
paper . . . in which Christ’s attitude of non-resistence during His 
trial and crucifixion is held up as equivalent to apathy in the 
presence of an injustice which is in one’s power to correct.” 

Calgary, Alberta. EpGAR MAUNSELL. 


Catholic Literature and Catholic Libraries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is not necessary to enter upon any lengthy argument to 
prove that people should read. We assume that every intelligent 
man and woman will concede that the reading of good literature 
should constitute one of life’s most cherished activities. We also 
assume that every intelligent Catholic will admit the wisdom 
and propriety of reading those things that help to confirm 
his faith, broaden his knowledge and give him a greater appre- 
ciation of his Church and of the illustrious men and women whose 
lives have adorned it. Our Catholic literature will do all this 
and more for those who familiarize themselves with it. 

Is it not a shame and a reproach that the vast majority of 
Catholics know little or nothing about the great works of Catholic 
writers? Names like Chesterton, Belloc, Windle, Guilday, Mar- 
tindale, and a score of others should be household words with us, 
and we should know something of the great books which, with 
toil and labor they have given to the world... . 

But if we want the masses of our people to learn the worth 
and benefit of our literature we must assume the task of putting 
those books into their homes without expense to them. I believe 
that the time for a free circulating Catholic library in every 
community of five thousand people or more has arrived. 
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The initial expense of such an undertaking need not and, ad- 
visedly, should not be large. Our people need to be educated up 
to an appreciation of our literature. This process requires tact, 
patience and persistency. It cannot be done in a day or in a 
month. Consequently a few of the best books will be sufficient 
at the beginning, to be added to as time goes on and as the demand 
increases. Let us realize that a library is a growing thing and 
not a crystalization. 

The expense! ay, there’s the rub. Money is needed to launch 
this project, but no great amount is required. We are convinced 
that there are in every community in the land a number of 
generous, open-handed men and women who would contribute 
willingly to a work so necessary and beneficial. It would be a 
praiseworthy work for the Knights of Columbus to engage in. 
Make it possible for our boys and girls to grow up in an en- 
vironment of Catholic literature; make the names and works 
of our writers known to the rank and file of our people. 

Who knows what vocations may be inspired by such reading? 
Remember the story of the soldier wounded at Pampeluna, and 
how the chance reading of a good book changed the current 
of his life and he became St. Ignatius of Loyola, the founder 
of one of the great Orders in the Church. God reigns now as 
in the time of Ignatius, and He can raise up a great saint in our 
day as well as in the sixteenth century. Let us arouse ourselves 
and do our part! 

Atlantic City. F. J. ATKINS. 


Miss Burchett on Church Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Through an oversight which I cannot explain but only regret, 
I neglected to say that the article of Miss Burchett, “The Need 
of Church Schools” which I discussed in America for May 5, 
was published in the April issue of the American Church Monthly 
(New York). 
New York. JouHN WILTBYE. 


Why So Few Converts? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We read discussions on the fewness of converts, but we would 
like to see some one write on the question: “Why so few?” 
It does not seem fair to infer from the fewness of converts that 
the priests of the United States are losing the missionary spirit. 

The writer believes that any normal priest is zealous and am- 
bitious enough to make converts, to instruct them, and receive 
them into the Church. But the fact seems to be that many non- 
Catholics do not want to know anything about the obligation 
of studying the credentials of the Catholic Church. True, they 
feel the necessity of being affiliated to some kind of religion, to 
have something as an excuse of a church, but many are looking 
for a church that will leave them in peace, that will not inquire 
into their beliefs or non-beliefs, will not ask them to “make their 
Easter duty,” etc. Yes, the Protestant will even praise the 
Church, attend the “aids” and all that, until you talk to him 
about studying the claims of the Church. 

The writer speaks for a small town where the Protestants are 
the leaders, and where the Catholic Church is not only not 
gaining but losing, and losing fast, through mixed marriages. He 
is “armed” with all kinds of pamphlets, books to be given and 
used in connection with converts, but the “customers” are very 
scarce—only four in seven years and two of these by marriage. 
This is much less than 1.3 per year, and yet he would not like 
to admit that he is indifferent to making converts. 

Iron River, Wis. 


J. R. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The anxiety shown over the fewness of converts is an indication 
of the desire priests have of “lengthening the cords and strength- 


ening the stakes” of Holy Church. 
To reproach ourselves for want of proper enthusiasm may be 
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good spiritual exercise, but most priests have the zeal for the 
Lord’s house at heart. The greatest joy comes from bringing 
into the fold one stray sheep. Impatience comes from lack of 
spiritual insight. The Church has the patience of Christ. Ip 
the midst of persecution, she abides her time. “The husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit.” Confused by the bewildering 
modernism about, we are apt to want to “push the arm of the 
Lord,” forgetting, though, “I have planted, Apollo watered, but 
God giveth the increase,” in his own season. Modern sects must 
make use of the short time allotted to them. They must be busy 
about many things. The Catholic Church thinks and acts in terms 
of eternity. The patience of God is in her bosom. 

Magazines and newspapers evince a tremendous interest in 
the Church. Interest often is mere idle curiosity. Our well- 
prepared answers to attacks, our sincere explanations of what we 
believe are disdained and scoffed at. Catholic utterances, from 
the Papal Letter on Church Unity down to the latest answer to 
our latest critic in the latest magazine, are not accepted by the 
Protestant public as the true and proper explanations of our 
faith. Instead of enlightenment, they desire to be confirmed in 
their prejudices. The Marshall-Smith controversy has been re- 
peated ad nauseam. A new book on the subject will rehearse 
it all again. 

The temper and mind of the non-Catholic world is still hostile. 
Our first efforts must go to remove, in a negative way and 
indirectly for the most part, by good example, etc., the fears and 
prejudices held by the multitude. In God’s good time the con- 
version of many will come. 


Corfu, N. Y. Henry B. SHaAw. 


“Tell It Till It Hurts!” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for April 21, J. S. D. of New York 
has a letter headed “Tell It Till It Hurts!” That letter begins 
thus: “Every now and again a man afflicted with the virtue 
oi honesty dares to stand forth and declare his convictions.” 

How comes it we have less men today than our forefathers 
had who dare to stand forth and declare their convictions? Is 
the press fearless or obsequious? Are there not many abuses on 
every side which should be blotted out? But who is as brave 
as St. John the Baptist, who feared not to reproach a lustful 


king? Indeed, what is needed today are fearless, honest men, and 
a fearless, honest press. May those men soon come to the front! 
Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


“More Church Art in Gotham ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read, and with educational purpose, the article in the 
issue of America for March 24, under the heading, “ More Church 
Art in Gotham,” describing the Morgan Collection. 

It is a compelling stimulant to acquaint the lovers of art with 
these treasures, the gifts of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who gave 
with magnanimous spirit that all might enjoy the fruits of his 
Attic mind. 

May I suggest that a copy of the issue of AMERICA contain- 
ing this interesting article be sent to Mr. J. P. Morgan, who, I be- 
lieve, would appreciate the tribute to his illustrious father. 

Madison, N. J. Exta M. Lent. 


Greeting Cards 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Noting in the issue of America for April 28 a communica- 
tion in regard to Christian Greeting Cards, we take this oppor- 
tunity of making known to the readers of America that such 
Greeting Cards and Mottoes are being made for all occasions— 
“way down South in Dixie.” 

Should anyone desire further information, address Sisters of 
Mercy, St. Bernard Academy, Nashville, Tenn., care of Greeting 
Card Dept. 


Nashville. SISTERS OF Mercy. 















































































